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- THE OCCUPATION AND ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
BRITISH SETTLEMENT AT SINGAPORE. 


By 
Dr. $. N. Das Gapta, M.A., D. Litt. 


The fall of Napoleon put an end to Raffles’ work in Java, The 
restoration of the Dutch colonies captured by Great Britain during 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars, with the exception of the 
Cape of Good Hope and Ceylon, was arranged for in the Conven- 
tion between Great Britain and the Netherlands of August 13, 1814. 
This unconditional restitution of Holland's ८6"... possessions was 
hasty and fatal in its future consequences ... ..aylo-Dutch relations 
in the eastern archipelago. But Holland was one of the main pegs 
in the European balance and considerations of harmful effects in the 
distant east were subordinated 9; politicians to the more cogent rea- 
sons for the resuscitation of a contiguous European power as a strong 
and convenient buffer between France and north Germany. The 
publication of the terms of the Convention of August 1814 was a fatal 
blow to Raffles’ ideals. In vain did he entertain faint hopes for a revi- 
sion of opinion on the part of the home government after the sudden 
emergence of Napoleon from his exile in Elba presaged a drastic change 
in the political aspects of the international situation. The final arran- 
gements made at the Congress of Vienna (June 10, 1815) in respect 
to the Dutch casfern settlements were but a confirmation of the 
Convention of 1814, nna he 


2 


‘The British government had on May 5,1815, decided on empower- 
ing John Fendall with authority to carry through the transference of 
Java and its dependencies to the Dutch. The decision to appoint 
Fendall was wise and judicious. Fendall was pliant and could avoid 
overt resistance. Raffles, on the other hand, with his anti-Dutch 
feelings and with his intimate knowledge of local affairs would have 
proved a stumbling-block to the progress of peaceful discussions. 


On the tetmination of his appointment in March, 1816 Raffles, 
under doctor’s advice, returned to England to repair his shattered 
health. In St. Helena, he met Napoleon. While in England, he 
completed his monumental work on the History of Java. The wide- 
spread welcome he was accordedby the scientific and literary coterie 
as an oriental savant, his reception by the Prince Regent, “the high 
sense” entertained by the Prince “‘of the eminent services he had ren- 
dered to his country in the government of Java”, followed by his knight 
hood, compelled the magnates of the East India House to recognise 
“the distinguished services of Raffiles’. On February 13, 1817, the 
Court of Directors communicated to Bengal the appointment of Raffles 
as Resident at Bencoolen under the designation of Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, “such designation being intended as a mark of the favourable 
sentiments which the Court entertain of that gentleman's merits and 
services”. The closing paragraph of the Court’s despatch stated :* 





“‘......with these impressions, we shall not have the least 
difficulty in permitting him to proceed hence to Sumatra 
as soon as his health permits” 


Raffles was furnished with a commission of government in October, 
1817 and, with his newly married wife, embarked at Portsmouth, 
reaching Fort Marlborough on March 22, 1818. He found the settle- 
ment of Bencoolen in “ a state of utmost poverty and wretchedness”’ 
not a very congenial atmosphere for his young wife fresh from the 
delights and excitements of London society. Bencoolen has always 
been and ever remained a mere trading post and did not advance 
beyond its mercantilist phase during its long existence of over a cen- 
tury. Even so, it became a losing concern to the Company. It 
was a settlement which possessed no natural advantages either in point 
of view of trade and commerce or as a strategic sheltering harbour, 


1 Cobb to the Acting-Resilent at Fort Marlbro, October 15, 1817. 
2 Court to Bengal, Fetruary 13, 1817. 
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The accepted merits of Prince of Wales Island had superseded what- 
ever purpose Bencoolen had served so long. The settlement failed 
to develop itself on the progressive and enlightened principles of other 
British settlements in the east with an organised civil service which 
reflected British law and justice and thus share in the prosperity which 
has been the happy destiny of those settlements. It remained till 
the advent of Raffles in a static, backward condition. It is a matter 
of lament that the spirit of the humane and progressive reforms ushered 
in by Raffles was arrested in development and lost to the people by 
the surrender of Bencoolen to the Dutch under the terms of the treaty 
of 1824, 


Raffles watched with interest and concern the progress of the John 
Fendall-Van Capellan negotiations in Java. The British flag was 
hauled: down everywhere in the island on August 15, 1816, and the 
Dutch troops under Major Nahuys relieved the British garrisons.* 
Next to the American colonics, Java was the greatest of the lost posses- 
sions of the Empire. Raffles protested against the contemptible sur- 
render by Fendall of British claims to Dutch arbitrary demands, 
Fendall was cither ignorant of the spirit and terms of the British trea- 
ties with local chieftains of Java or had come with definite instructions 
from the home government to avoid all disputes with the Dutch 
Commissioners which might lead to an open breach, The arrange- 
ments, in fact, had to be handled in the light of recent developments 
in European political sitivation, Fendall left Java in June, 1818, 

The course of the negotiations had given clear indication of the 
settled purpose of the Dutch to seize the opportunity of recovering 
their lost influence and supremacy over the entire region of the islands 
of the archipelago and of putting impediments in the way of the Eng- 
lish from enjoying the considerable benefits derived from its commerce 
or turn to account the strategic position of the islands. Such appre- 
hensions were present not only in the mind of Raffles but also of the 
Directors, and were substantiated by the later proceedings of the 
Dutch in Sumatra. As early as November 5, 1817, the Directors 
expressed their desire to Raffles to furnish them and the Supreme 
Government with “constant information of the proceedings of the Dutch 
and other European nations, as well as of the Americans in the Eastern 
Archipelago...... accompanied by such observations as may occur 
to yau whether of a political or commercial nature’, 





4 
"There is no gain-saying the fact that since the arrival 
of the Commissioncrs-General to. receive charge of the Dutch 
colonies, the proceedi: g of the Netherlands authorities had been 
“actuated by a spirit of ambition,by views of boundless aggrandise- 
ment and rapacity and by a desire- to obtain the power 
of monopolising the commerce of the Eastern Archipelago, 
and of excluding us from those advantages which. we had 
long enjoyed and which we only wished to share in common 
with the other nations of the world”! Not to speak of the threat 
to the wider interests of the British Empire, even the local interests 
of Bencoolen and the Prince of Wales Island were imperiled by such 
‘aspirations. To illustrate the attitude of the Dutch: A Commissioner 
was sent to re-establish the Dutch claims and authority in the Lam- 
pong districts on the southern tip of Sumatra, The country had been 
abandoned by the Dutch for such a long time and their claims were 
“so undefined that the Commissioner was obliged to appeal to Raffles 
“on the subject, “alledging that he could obtain none that was satis- 
factory on the 5900%, The object for the re-occupation of Lam- 
pong was evidently the exclusion of British ships from a right to 
anchorage and refreshment in any part of the Straits of Sunda. 
Raffics was not a man to view with indifference the first clear sign of 
* the final outcome in the subversive action of “the Vandals of the East”. 
He considered the claim as “‘an undue pretension” on the part of the 
Diitch, and recognising the importance of retaining for the British 
“at least one convenient harbour in Sumatra’, resisted the Dutch 
demand “pending the decision by the authorities in Europe” and as 
“preparatory measures” surveyed the coasts and harbours “‘as might 
facilitate any arrangement decided upon'*. At Padang, also, 
where “‘a considerable debt was due to the English on account of that 
settlement”, Raffles declined to lower the British flag “until further 
orders from his superiors for that purpose”. The Sultan of Palem- 
bang appealed to Raffles to defend his capital against Dutch encroach- 
ments. A Dutch naval force lying opposite Palembang and Padang 
was sure to obstruct any contact with Prince of Wales Island.: Raffles 
acting on the principle that “the territories of Palembang and Ben- 
coolen join, ...... whatever affected the former state had an immediate 
‘influence on the other‘, sent an armed guard for the protection 
of Palembang.- Treaties of friendship and commerce were also con- 





1 Raffles to Directors, November 3, 1824, Statement of Services; pp 43-44, . + 5 « 
2 Tbid,p.42, 3 Ibid, 41d. - 
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Ueda ‘With the chief of the Tiga Blas country and an opening for a 
valuable trade was thus secured for’ the English. Passemah’ was 
placed’ ander the protection of the Englisly Company. In 1820, 
Captain Salmiond surveyed the coasts of Pulo Nyas, opposite the settle- 
ments of Natal-and Tappanooly. Raffles annexed. Pulo Nyas and 
abolished the institution .of slavery in the settlement, 

0. "Phus Raffles had taken up the challenge of the Dutch, a policy 
Which wai-riot appreciated by the home government. The Dutch 
proceedings had forced him to adopt what the Marquess of Hastings 
remarked, “precautionary measures...+.. with the view to avert 
the injury and degradation which could not fait to ensue from a list 
less submission to the: unbounded pretentions displayed on the part 
of the Netherlands authorities”. The Marquess thus emphasised the 
urgency of counteracting “the insidious designs” of the Dutch in the 
archipglago, though he had to face a rebuke from Canning for his 
viewst, Raffles’ policy of “guarding against the abuse of-our libera- 
lity” never appealed to Canning who, with his ideas of European 
stability and of a strong Holland as a buffer, was not prepared to risk 
a war for the eXtension of British interests in the archipelago. The 
instructions to Raffles consequently’ pressed for an avoidance of actual 
collisions with the Dutch, who were thus left to a position of supreme 
and exclusive command of the Straits of Sunda, Yet the actions of 
Raffles, however they might be regretted as leading to disputes with 
‘the Netherlands government, were admitted® we 

“to have been dictated by the purest spirit of patriotism and _ 
to have been such that in the circumstances which I was 

é placed, I could not well have acted otherwise than I did”. 
History has profusely related the circumstances that led to the found- 
ing af Singapore. In the crisis of the situation arising from “the moral 
-turpiude of the means employed” by the Dutch, it remained to be 
considered what was, best to be done without exciting actual hostili- 
ties with the, Dutch.. Raffles was determined ta break away from 
his “Elba at Bencoolen” and ‘to protect our political and.commercial 
interests in the eastern seas generally”, It was essential for this purpose 
-that the British should, at the earliest opportunity, occupy 8 strategic 
point on the southern extremity. of the Malay Peninsula outside the 
sphere of the impenetrable Dutch preserves an’ Eee of the impenetrable Dutch preserves and thus take command 


1 Philips, The East India Company, pp. 230-31. eo कक 
2 Raffles to Directors, November 3, 1824, Staument of Services, p. 50, * > 
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of the Straits of Malacca. This would counter-balance the Dutch 
ring-fence erected round the Straits of Sunda. 


Raffles’ duties had taken him to the interior of the southern and 
central districts of Sumatra, the original seat of the Malayan Empire. 
On his return, he proceeded to Bengal to place his report before the 
Marquess of Hastings. He did not miss the opportunity of represen- 
ting his views on the’subject of Dutch encroachment in the archipelago. 
The Marquess realised that it would be impossible to compete succes- 
sfully with the Dutch from a station (Bencoolen)which almost bordered 
on the environs of Java. A convenient British post must be found 
to protect the trade and interests of Bencoolen and Penang and the 
waterway to China. Raffles was accordingly appointed? 


“in the capacity of Agent to the Governor-General to effect 
this important object if practicable and generally to assume 
the charge of the British interests to the “Eastward of 
Malacca’. 


He was at the same time authorised* 
“to provide for the establishment of the British interests at 
Acheen..which commands the northern entrance of these 
Straits, and to fix upon some station that might equally 
command the southern entrance”’, 


Colonel Farquhar, British Resident at Malacca, was requested simul- 
taneously by the Penang authorities and the Supreme Government to 
cancel his plans of returning to England and place his experiences and 
services at the disposal of Raffles for the achievement of the above 
objectives. Rafiles halted at Penang on his way back from Bengal 
to Bencoolen, He found that the Dutch had established themselves 
at Rhio and, at the instance of the government of Penang, he decided 
“to let the Achin matter wait” for the moment. In the course of their 
voyage of exploration, after having touched at Siak and the Carimon 
Islands, Raffles and Colonel Farquhar landed at the extreme tip of the 
Malay Peninsula, the site of the ancient city of Singapura. Raffles 
at once realized the immense potentialities of the island which then 
belonged to the Sultan of Johore. The seat of the Sultan had been 
removed, about a decade back, to the Rhio Islands and though the 
1 Ratfiles to Addenbrooke, June 10, 1819; Jourgal of th= Straits Branch of th: R.A,S. 


No.2, December 187 
2 Ibid, 
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Sultan retained nominal authority over Johore, the Dato Temenggong 
had, for all practical purposes, become the de facto ruler of the coun- 
try. The treaty of cession was concluded with this local chief on 
January 30, 1819, and was confirmed by the Sultan on February 
6, 1819. Raffles occupied the island and hoisted the British fiag there 
on February 29, 1819. Colonel Farquhar was left in charge of this 
“Clapham Junction of the Eastern Seas.” 


Such an acquisition did not fail to excite the indignation of the 
Dutch authorities in Java. They protested strongly against the legality 
of the cession of Singapore by the Dato Temenggong and, by virtue 
of ancient treaty rights, laid claims to full ownership of the island. 
Serious remonstrances, added to open threats of war in case of British 
non-withdrawal, were despatched to the British ministry. To avoid 
‘an embarrassing situation", George Canning, President of the Board 
of Control, seriously contemplated to submit to Dutch demands, to 
abandon Singapore, and to recall “that incorrigible Raffles” for his 
temerity. The Dutch threat of war was, however, taken very calmly 
by the Marquess of Hastings, who believed that they would simply 
“impugn our possesion". But to soothe the emotions of the Dutch, 

kg invited the opinion of the Netherlands authorities “to furnish us 
with proofs of the justness of your pretensions” and remarked: 


‘We shall endeavour to ascertain to our satisfaction whether 
or not the Netherlands nation possess a right to the exclu- 
sive occupation of Singapore and if that point be decided in 
the affirmative, we shall, without hesitation, obey the — 
dictates of justice by withdrawing our establishments from 
that place’’. 


Hastings decided to hold Singapore, He stood by Raffles and the 
storm blew overt. Had Raffles remained quietly at Bencoolen, 
the Dutch, without much opposition from the home government, 
might have been allowed to re-establish their past supremacy in the 
eastern archipelago. The deleterious effects might not have been 
felt till it was too late to apply a remedy. 


The possession of Singapore effectually prevented the system of 
exclusive monopoly aimed at by the Dutch and it tended essentially 
to the increase of British commerce. The island is remarkably well- 





1 Assey's Pamphlet, 1819. 
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situated to bea commercial emporium in those seas, “‘a fulcrum whence 
we may extend our influence; and just as Penang had drawn 
the trade of all the northern Malay states, so the trade of the states on 
the east coast became centred in Singapore. The island is in the 
very heart of the archipelago, and as the Malay calls it, itis “‘the navel’ 
of the Malay countries’!. Its superior harbour and its uniqte 
position at the narrow southern entrance through which the Indo- 
Chinese commerce must pass, added to the fact that it was declared 
a free port to destroy eventually the spell of Dutch monopoly, rapidly 
brought shipping and settlers from all quarters. In 1819, it-had no 
permanent inhabitants except a few pirates. In four months, as 
Raffles reported, “.:....+.++ a population of 5,000 souls have collec- 
ted under our flag, the number is daily increasing. . . -every oné 
is comfortably housed, provisions are in ‘abundance........ 2. 
Nature also made Singapore one of the natural military centres on 
which the’ security not only of the Indian Ocean but of the ‘Pacific 
turns. The prophetic vision of Raffles,—“‘what Malta is in the West, 
that may Singapore become in the East”’,—was fulfilled in the coming 
future. The port became the keystone of British power in that region 
and was the most convenient centre for co-ordination of political and 
strategic defences. 


For four years Singapore was, for administrative purposes, con- 
trolled by Raffles from Bencoolen. It was placed under the direct 
supervision of the Supreme Government in 1823. The Resolution of 
1823 declared : 


“The interests of so rising and important a possession can- 
not therefore be placed under any superintendence, so well- 
calculated to give a proper direction and encouragement to 
its rapidly extending resources, as that of the Supreme 
Government of India’’ ~ 





* Singapore with Penang, Province Wellesley, the Dindings, and 
Malacca formed the chief components of the Straits Settlements which 
had been administered in connection with India until 1867, when 
they became a distinct Crown Colony. 





+ 1 Penang lost muchofher trade and progerity with the opening ofa free portot 


Singapore. 
2 Raffles to Addenbrooke, June 10, 1819. J.S.B.R.A.S, December 1878, No, 2." * * 


MR, A. 0. HUME AND THE QUESTION OF SALT TAX 
है IN OUDH 


By 
Dr. Nandalal Chatterji, M. A., Ph. D., 0. Litt.” 


Among the official papers preserved in the Record Room of the 
Court of the Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow, there is a bundle 
of records of 1867 which throw some light on a very interesting official 
controversy regarding the justification of the Salt Tax in Oudh. As 
the subject of the Salt tax has acquired of late a special interest in 
India, it would interest the modern reader to know what arguments 
were used for and against the tax more than three quarters of a century 
ago. 


The most interesting paper in the bundle is a voluminous 
REPORT on the OUDH SALT QUESTION submitted by Mr. 8. 1९५ 
0. BRADDON, Excise Superintendent of Oudh, on 15th of July, 
1867. The writer strongly criticises the heavy duty levied on salt, 
and advances a number of arguments in favour of its abolition. The 
REPORT in question came up for consideration before Mr. A. O. 
HUME, Commissioner of Customs, N. W. P., Punjab and Central 
Provinces, It may be pointed out here that Mr. HUME founded the 
Indian National Congress after his retirement from the Indian Civil 
Service, and is still remembered as the Father of the Congress. 
Mr. HUME ‘refuted the arguments of Mr. BRADDON in another 
detailed report which is anothcr among the most valuable papers 
contained in the aforesaid bundle of records. 


The report of Mr. HUME is of special interest to the student of 
modern Indian History not only because of his eminent place in the 
history of modern India, but also on account of the comprehensive 
servey he has made of the pros and cons of the salt tax in Ondh and 
the N. W. Provinces. uo 


In order to understand Mr. HUME’S criticism, it is necessary 
to know the main arguments of Mr. BRADDON. They are as 
follows :— नि 
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(1) That a duty upon salt should exist at all is opposed to 
all English ideas of taxation. 


(2) In India the duty (Rs. 3 per maund) is too high. 


(3) “We levy a heavy tax upon the necessary salt and leave 
duty free the luxury. of tabacco.” 


(4) The duty falls upon the poor man in inverse ratio to 
his ability to meet it. 


(5) The price of salt is excessive and falls heavy on the popu- 
lation. 


(6) “The people do not obtain as much salt as is necessary 
to keep them in good health’, 


(7) “The customs officials are often corrupt”. 
(8) “Ithas thrown a large number of persons out of employ". 
(9) “It entails a positive loss of revenue”. 


It is interesting to note that while pleading for a reduction of the 
salt tax and for the re-introduction of local salt manufacture, Mr. 
BRADDON claims that if these were possible, “she British Government 
would cease to incur the hate which is now incited by its oppressive and ineffective 
salt laws.” 


Mr. HUME, in his Report, dated the 4th of September 1867, 
goes into the whole question in great detail and finally rejects the 
suggestions of Mr. BRADDON. As his Report is fairly long, only 
the relevant passages are quoted below. 


. * क्र * 

“All the ablest and most experienced statesmen arrived at the 
same conclusion, ‘the salt tax is a necessity’. Money must be had for 
Imperial purposes and the most vehement opponent of our salt tax 
would scarcely venture to assert that there is any possible new form 
of taxation by which we could realize five millions per annum, and 
which yet would not in practice prove greatly more obnoxious to the 
whole country than the salt duties. 


“Advanced European systems of Political economy, which tacitly 
postulate a certain degree of right-mindedness, intelligence or educa- 


nN 


tion among the masses of the community, fail notably when applied 
to nations where these essentials are wanting. The highest generali- 
zation at which we can arrive in regard to taxation is that that form 
of it is best for any nation which is least obnoxious to its general sense. 
Theoretical perfection has in reality little to do with the practical 
merits of any form of taxation. The salt tax is fess obnoxious to the 
general sense of the nation than any other new tax that can be devi- 
sed which would produce an equal revenue, and for India therefore 
itis a right and proper tax. 

“The allegation that the system has deprived the people of the 
supply of salt necessary for the preservaton of their health is an utterly 
groundless and gratuitous assumption. There are three different 


.methods by which this question may be investigated: Ist, by ascertain- 


ing what quantity of salt is fully sufficient to keep people in perfect 
health, and then seeing whether it can be shown that this quantity 
is now consumed by the people of Oudh and N. W. Provinces; 2nd, 
by determining the average cost of a year’s supply of salt fully sufficient 
to maintain an adult in health, and secing whether such cost bears 
any unreasonable proportion to the annual income of the poorest clas- 
ses; 3rd, by considering what the general state of health of the people 
of these provinces really is. Wehave ascertained that 2} seers per 
annum fully suffices to keep the population in perfect health. Assum- 
ing that 58,000,000 of people are to be supplied by salt imported across 
our line; these at 3 scers per head would consume 433 lacs of maunds, 
whereas the imports across our line for the 12 months ending 31st 
March, 1867 were as a fact 374 lacs of maunds, or the full supply, 
according to our very liberal average, for only 50,000,000. But, 


although there is doubtless a population considerably in excess of 50 


millions in rear of our linc, some portion of these is supplied with 
Chilka and other Eastern native sea salts, seaborne and Behar 
salt making their way up by Midnapore, and also by the Ganges and 
rail to Mirzapore, A very considerable posrtion in the Punjab draw 
their supplies from the Pind Dadun Khan mines, (the Lahore Salt 
as it is commonly called). Kumaon and other hill tracts are partly 


-supplied by salt from Chinese territory. Illicit internal manufacture 


still throws a certain amount into the market. The whole of the 


country in rear of our line is fully and adequately supplied with salt. 


“The average price of good western salt nowhere exceeds a rate 


of 7 seers for the rupee. Now 3 seers will cost at this rate 7 annas, 
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At the present time the average earnings, in coin and kind, of even the 
poorest man do not fall short of Rs. 36. per annum; on this income 
then the total cost of the salt supply is only 1.2 per cent; such a price 
for such a necessary cannot reasonably be declared to be in any degree 
prohibitive. The total annual cost of the poorest man’s food is not 
less than 18 Rs. per annum; is it reasonable to talk of people being de- 
prived of salt, because its cost amounts to 1-40th (one-fortieth) of the 
total cost of their food’’? 


“We have failed to discover any injury to health due to a short- 
ness of salt supply. I have never yet met the native sufficiently lost 
to the sense of ridicule by his fellows to assert gravely that any 
man who could afford to purchase a meal at all could yet not afford 
to procure as much salt as was necessary to season it. The people of 
the N. W. Provinces look pretty nearly as healthy as those who have 
not borne so long the sad tyranny of our Salt Laws. I must record 
my deliberate opinion that notwithstanding Mr. BRADDON'S terri- 
ble bugbear they do net seem to be much the worse for it. But I 
will not not go on ad nauseam. Will any man of sound judgment 
soberly argue for one moment that the health of the people of these 
provinces has suffered one whit from our Custom laws ? It is, it 


seems to me, simply preposterous. 


“The allegation that the system has injured the Salt-petre trade 
of Oudh and N. W. Provinces is about the most unfortunate argument 
that could have been hit upon. We (of the customs) killed the trade 
in these Provinces, says Mr. BRADDON, but to whom are we to attri- 
bute the extinction of that in Bengal, where the Salt-petre trade once 
flourished even more than here? No sensible person fully cognizant 
of the past and present of the trade here, in Bengal, and at home, 
would ever think of attributing the smallest share even in its decline 
and fall to our Customs restrictions. 


“But Mr. BRADDON, and here I come to his third allegation, 
would abolish the present system, because the native subordinates 
are often corrupt and because they often act oppressively and illegally. 
I would not abolish the system but I would improve the Agency and 
modify the rules under which it works. I admit corruption and a 
disregard of law as having at times characterized some of our under- 
paid native subordinates where not strictly looked after, I must 
distinctly deny that this is any valid argument against the system. 


r. 
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Mr. Braddon might’as well ask us to forego the collection of the 
land revenue because at times and in certain places many of the lower 
ministerial officers employed in its realization flecce and ill-treat the 
people, as recommend the discontinuuance of the system by which 
we realize the salt dues on similar grounds. 


“The next allegation that the system has thrown large numbers 
of people out of employ is not entitled to any weight. The men have 
mostly turned their energies to other occupations, and considering the 
enormous and daily increasing demand for labour on public works 
and the liberal wages there earned, I confess to believing that the 
Looneas who have honestly accepted the Law are no subjects for 
commiseration—they are better off now than they were before. Of 
course there are not a few who still cling to their old trade and seek 
to live by violating the Law. It is sad though natural that ignorant 
men will break laws of this nature, and sad that we should be compel- 
led to punish them,but here the question of what the general interests 
of the whole state demand leaves us no doubt, and even if individuals 
do suffer from the necessity of enforcing fiscal provisions of this nature 
no one who takes a broad view of the question will hold such suffer- 
ings to be justly chargeable to the system. Mr Braddon has also greatly 
over-estimated the number of persons who have been compelled to 
seek other occupations owing to our closure of Salt manufacture. 


“The allegation that our present system entails a loss of Revenue 
is a simple myth. According to Mr. Braddon’s plan, Oudh would 
yield a Customs revenue of Rs. 23 lacs, whereas now it only yields 
19 lacs. Never probably were future financial results more boldly 
assumed on more insufficient data. I say insufficient, but that is no 
word for it, the whole schedule is a pure creation of Mr. Braddon’s 
imagination. Oudh might yield 10 or 23 or 30 lacs under some sys 
tem or other, but nothing that occurred under a past and totally 
different state of affairs, & nothing that is known at present, justifies in 
any way the assumption of 23 lakhs in preference to 17, 20, 25, 28 or 
‘even 30 lacs as the Oudh realizations. From first to last, Mr. Braddon’s 
figures are almost without exception assumptions. It is really not 
easy to argue gravely with a financier whose figures are thus the crea- 
tion of his own imagination. Why leave the terra firma of existing cer- 
tainties to wander over a sea of possibilities. Granting Mr. Braddon 
all his hypothetical figures,the loss to the State by the change proposed 
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would be 11 lacs-on Mr. Braddon’s own showing. If we could afford 
it I should like to see the salt duty everywhere reduced to Re. 1, nay, 
abolished altogether along with all other taxes, but such a financial 
utopia will never I fear dawn upon our dull work-a-day world—we can- 
not afford to abolish taxes, we may have to raise the duty to Rs. 4, 
but we cannot reduce it for India as a whole below 3, and what has 
Oudh done that her residents should only pay 1 Re. duty while the 
rest of upper India pays 3? But does this trifling loss of cleven lakhs 
at all adequately represent the probable results of setting free the man- 
facture of lightly taxed salt in Oudh? Most certainly it does not. 
Unless the whole province be surrounded by a regular preventive line, 
the low taxed salt will pour out on all sides, and it will not merely 
be to’our anti-mutiny income on the line that we shall revert but to 
something far below this. Mr. Braddon’s fundamental error appears 
to consist in believing that he has any means of even guessing at the 
moment of salt that could or would be now-a-days produced, were 
the manufacture permitted in Oudh. In the first place, his figures 
are very problematical, in the second place, at a time when scarcely 
any capital was in the market, when roads were few and bad, when 
there were practically transit duties at every village and little real 
security for person or property, how could any manufacture be deve- 
loped, and how could any statistics however reliable of the then out- 
turn form any reasonable basis for calculating the probable produce 
under the very different state of affairs now happily obtaining. The 
fact simply is that no one has any sort of reliable data for estima- 
ting the amount of salt that Oudh could produce im the present state 
of affairs, if the manufacture were once freely permitted. But why 
should Oudh be thus favoured, and how can the Government afford 
to relinquish not only 2-3rds of the tax now levied on Oudh—con- 
sumed salt, but 2-3rds of at least half of the live revenues, not less it 
may be anticipated than 40 lakhs altogether? If however this salt 
is only to be used in Oudh, then we must have a preventive line 
right round the province, a measure which I for one altogether 
deprecate. 


“Accepting our present salt tax of Rs. 3 per maund as a necessity, 
1 shall confine myself to a consideration of the system now in force in 
Oudh and the N. W. Provinces for securing its realization on as large 
a proportion as possible of the whole consumption. To secure this 
object two distinct methods seem possible; the one to prohibit entirely 
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internal manufacture, thus compelling the importation of the whole 
necessary supply and taxing it at the frontier; the other to permit the 
internal manufacture and tax the produce while still taxing imports, 
leaving the dealers and consumers free to supply their wants from home 
or foreign sources. 


“The salt sources of Oudh and the N. W, Provinces are practically 
limitless in number. The richest tracts are doubtless comparatively 
few (we reckon about 30 such) but in the whole Divisions (that of 
Agra for example) there is scarcely a single village in which good salt 
cannot be made, Whether we prohibit or permit internal manufac- 
ture we must still maintain our line, as otherwise the western salts 
would get in untaxed, and so of course drive our taxed home manu- 
facture out of the market and deprive us of our whole revenue. To 
prevent, or very nearly prevent, all internal manufacture, requires a 
comparatively small and inexpensive establishment; to permit such 
manufacture and secure the tax on the produce would, under any 
circumstances, require an enormous and costly one.” 


DISPOSAL OF UNCLAIMED LANDS IN POST-MUTINY OUDH 
: By 
Dr. Nandalal Chatterji, M.A., Ph. D., 0. Litt. 


As India’s land system is now a subject of topical interest, it would 
interest the present-day reader to know how shortly after the Mutiny 
the revenue authoritics of Oudh proposed a line of policy in regard to 
the disposal of village lands to which no one could establish an 
unquestionable proprietary right. ‘ 

* Among the old district records preserved in the Kutcherry of the 
Deputy Commissioner, there are papers of 1868, which contain valuable 
particulars in regard to this subject. 

The Financial Commissioner's Circular, No. 47-3305 of the 4th 
June, 1868, divides this class of cases into :— 


1. Villages settled at the last or both summary settlements 
with the hereditary zamindars but which had not been in 
their possession within the twelve limitation years from 
1844 to 1856, or for many years previously. 


2. Villages in which the malguzars of the last or both sum- 
mary settlements had no original proprietary title, but which 
had been held by them more or less continuously prior to 
the annexation of Oudh. 


‘The existing orders on the subject were contained in the following 
circulars -— 
Settlement Ruling III. 
Settlement Circular 46, 1864. 
Financial Commissioner’s Circular of 1865, No. 1534. 
Financial Commissioner's Book Circular of 1865, No. 16. 


The Financial Commissioner cancelled the above circulars and 
laid down the following general principles on which cases of the kind 
under reference were to be decided :— 


1. When a village was decreed to Government on the 
ground that the hereditary zamindar had never held as 
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proprietor in the twelve years preceding annexation, the 
Settlement Officer could submit such proposals as might 
appear to him proper. 

2. Ifa rival claimant could mange to prove right of owner- 
ship, the Government right might be waived. 


3. Ifthe claimant be taluqdar, this apportionment was to 
be made by giving him the superior proprietary right, and 
making a sub-settlement with the old proprietor. 


4. Ifno such adverse possession were proved, the village 
might be bestowed on the old zamindars without the demand 
of any payment by them for thi¥ concession. 

5. No village was to be assigned to others, if it could more 
properly be retained by Government. 


6, Ifa malguzar proved twelve years continuous posses- 
sion, ifnot clear proprietary right, it might be thought advi- 
sable to waive Government's right. a 


7.. When dispossessed hereditary proprictors were allowed 
to purchase back their lost rights, only a moderate sum was 


_ to be demanded, say, from one to five years revenue authori- 


tatively fixed, 


8, Such resettlement could be made only after the passing 
of a decree affirming the proprietary right of the Govern- 
ment. con 


3 he final orders were that ‘‘officers will, in making proposals 
regarding these cases, consider each on its individual merits, and exer= 
cise their own judgment.” 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN THE NORTH-WEST 
PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH IN THE TIME OF LORD 
ELGIN I 


By 
Dr. (Miss) Brij Saigal, M. A., Ph. D. 


During the regime of Lord Elgin I, steps were taken to imple- 
ment the policy laid down in the Educational Despatch of 1854* 


But, the Government could promote education in India only 
so far as the finances permitted’. So, early in 1862, Mr. Laing* 
announced the grant of Rs. 38,75,163 for education in the Civil Budget 
for 1862-634, Of this amount, a sum of Rs. 7,55,326 was alloted 
for education in the North-West Provinces of Agra and 0901", 


_ The North-West Provinces had three colleges at Agra, Banaras 
and Bareilly, and the one at Bareilly having the honour of being in 
all respects, first on the list. Its Boarding House system was most 
successful—some fifty youths of all creeds and classes, from all parts 
of Rohilkhand and even the Doab, were living there under the super- 
vision of a Pandit. The Bareilly College had no missionary competi- 
tor, but at the other two places, that is, Agra and Banaras, the efforts 
of the Church Mission Colleges, Jai Narain’s and St. John’s, had been 
80 great as to put the State Institutions almost in the shade. Later 
on, the Agra College was abolished, and only a Sanskrit College was 
maintained at Banaras. A great central College, with Departments of 
Law and Medicine as well as Literature was established, at Allahabad, 
the capital of North-West Provinces*. हु 


Various other schemes were proposed by Mr. Kempson” for 
the expansion and improvement of the education in the North-West 
Provinces and a proposal to the effect that the Professors’ classes should 

मम nai acme heerlen 





1, Report of the Indian Educational Commission (1682), 

. Financial Despatch from Secretary of State, No, 196, Novembet 26, 1862. 
Financial Member of the Governor-Gereral-in-Ceuncil. 

. Home Departmen Fin. Progs., No. 2390, April 11, 1862. 

Fin, Prog, Accounts, Loans, Estimates and Supplies Etc., No41A,, April 11, 


Mr, Kempsoa's report on the progress of education in N. ४४, Provinces, 
‘The Director of Public Instruction, N. W. Provinces. 
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be thrown open to the public in general,! was approved and sanc- 
tioned by the Government of India’. __ 


~ In Oudh, Mr. Wingfield’ advocated the old theory of “TInfil- 
tration”, viz., “to begin with the upper middle classes, and let it filter 
through to the masses.”* He Was of the opinion that to make 
efficient provision for a sound liberal education should be the first and 
main object of any, national system; and when this had been secured, 
and the wpper and middle classes had learned to avail themselves of 
the boon and appreciate its value, it might be expected that an impulse 
world be given which would slowly but surely extend its influence in 
a widening circle, so as gradually to embrace all the orders of society 
beneath them’, 


The Agra Medical School. 


Early in the year 1862, a proposal. was made by the Lieutenant 
Governor of the North-West Provinces to raise the Agra Medical 
School to the status of a College at a recurring cost of Rs. 5,000 per 
mensem. Pending a decision on it, the Lieutenant Governor asked 
for sanction, with effect from May 1, 1862, to a revision of the footing 
on which thé institution had hitherto been managed. The details 
of the suggested revision were as fallows* :— 















Superintendent 6... ..seeeeeeee es Rs, 250 per month, 
Anatomy S, A.S. Rs. 100 per month, 
Surgery Rs. 100 per month, 
Medicine ..... «Rs. 100 per month, 
.. Meteria Medica . --Rs, 100 per month, 
Two Native Doctors --Rs. 30 per month, 
Indian Servants ..Rs, 13 per month, 
Contingencies .. -+Rs. 100 per month, 
Writer ..... .-Rs. 25 per month, 
Cost of Students ... 
Total ७८ ८०४४६४४०० ००४ %$७४०८०६ ६९००३ ate Rs 1,418 per month, 


or Rs. 17,016 per annum. 
gram the Government ofN. W.P, tothe Government of India, No, 23524, Sept. 


8, 1862, 
From the Government of India (Home Deparment) No. 5437, Octoker 6, 1862, 
The Chief Commissioner of Oudh. 

From Chief Commissioner of Oudh to the Goverment of India, January 28, 
1863. Home Education i» June, 1863, No. 14, 

Home Education Pesca june, 1663, No, 12, 

From Secretary to the Government of N, W, Provinces, No. 263 A., Feb. 3, 1663, 
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** ‘The Governor-General-in-Council were pleased to accord their 
sanction to the revision proposed by the Lieutenant Governor. An 
expert, "Dr. Meclelland,? was asked to give his opinion on the 
subject, and he submitted a similar, though somewhat more costly 
scheme, the details whereof were as follows 





Superintendent... ss eee ee eee .»Rs. 250 per month. 

Lecturer in Anatomy :.Rs._ 100 per month. 
Two Sub-Assistant Surgeons ...... +++ Rs. 200 per:month. 
Two Indian Doctors ... . ...००००००००००- Rs. 50 per month. 
‘Two Monitors .-Rs. 5 per month. 






Writer. ... ...Rs. 25 per month. 
Stipend of the students at Rs.6 each ..Rs. 640 per month. 
6 Scholarships at Rs. 4each ........-- Rs. 24 per month. 





Servants . 13 per month, 

Contingencies’. 100 per month, 
prints Papa NES 

१०. sons की लक हम मय शक कर Rs 1,607 per month. 


or Rs. 19,184/- per annum. 

. Although provision was made in the Educational Budget for 
Rs. 17,016 per annum being the cost of the revised scale of Schoal 
expenditure proposed by the Lieutenant Governor, the - Governor- 
General-in-Council sanctioned from the Reserve Fund a sum suffi- 
cient to cover the additional expenditure proposed by Dr. Maclelland® 
This scheme was eventually approved by the Secretary of State, Sir 
Charles Wood.* " 


With regard to the other proposal of the Lieutenant Governor for 

the elevation of the Agra Medical School’ to the status of a College, 
the Viceroy was of the opinion that ‘no vital’ change need be made in 
the constitution of the existing Medical School.‘ 
“| Later on in the year 1863, a Museum was added to the Agra 
Medical School for which the appointment of a Curator was found 
absolutely necessary.6 The appointment was sanctioned by the 
Government of India on Rs. 20--per month* 


The Princ’ Inspector-General, Medical Department, — - 
Education to the Scere'ary of State, No, 7, October 6, 1862. 
Fount. Bovey, Secretary be Goverment ofa 0 Sr Grane Cou 
he rom it u 

Government of N W. Provinces, No. 5343, Beptembicr 17188 
Home (Edu.} Progs., Nos, 20-21 May 23, 1863, From R. Simson, Officia 
Seen mer fo the हु पथ पथ tN We tothe Secretary Government of India, 
+ 6. From Ws. Wylie hee 307० Govercment of India to Secretary of N. W, 
Provizcen No- 19, May a nd TW 
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‘Lucknow Canning College. | 

The Taluqdars of Oudh intended to-establish a College at Luck- 
now as a memorial to the late Earl of Canning. Lord. Elgin very 
properly signified his intention of making an annual grant,- equal in 
amount to the endowment of the Taluqdars to the proposed ‘Canning 
College’ which was naturally to be one of the premier educational 
Institutions of the province. The Taluqdars also desired to set up 
a separate department where the children of the Chiefs and Principal 
Land «owners of the province might receive education separately from 
the lower classes? It was the opinion of Lord Elgin that the pro- 
posed ‘Canning College’ and Taluqdars’ College at Lucknow would 
afford the Indians the means of carrying on to’ a higher point the 
sducation which they had previously reccived at the Zillah or Talug- 
dars’ Schools. " Later on, Lord Elgin proposed that the principal of 
the proposed Canning College and the Officer inchange of the adminis- 
tration of the Department of Education should be the same pérson,* 
but Sir Charles Wood objected to this suggestion. He was of the opi- 
nion that the qualifications required for the principal of a College and 
for an officer entrusted with the administration of the Education De- 
partment were so different in character that there was no likelihood 
oftgetting an individual possessing both. It was apprehended that 
anyone who agreed to assume dual responsibility might devote his 
chief attention to that branch of his dutics which would be more in 
accordance with his own tastes, and perform the other in an inefficient 
mannor.® 


The Thompson College of Civil Engineering, Roorkee. 


An addition of a third session to the course of the Senior and 
Jst Department of the Thompson College of Civil Engineering at 
Roorkee was sanctioned by the Government of India as also its affilia- 
tion to the Calcutta University.* The proposal was made by the 
Principal of the College in whose opinion this recognition was most 


“desirable after two years’ experience in the College. The existing 


7. 1, - Prichard: Adm. of India from 1859-68 (1869) Vol, 11. 
Wood's Adm. of Indian Affairs from 1858-66 (1867) p. 
Edu, Progs., Govt, of India; Nos, 86-89, September 12, 1862. 
Edu. Progs., Government of India, Nos, 12-16, June 19, 1863, 

Edu. Desp. from Secretary of State, No. 12, Deecmber 24, 1863. 


4. 7, ४४, 0, (Edu.) Desp. to Sei of State;No. 73, November 5, 1863. 
+ From Lt, Col. J. P, Beadle, Officiating P. W..D, Secretary, Govertment of 
India to P. W, D, Secretary, N. W. P, No. 4614, October, 20, i 
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course of study was cut down to the very lowest. In subjects like 
Mathematics, Hydraulic Engineering and Architecture, there was 
need for expansion. Besides, it was necessary to introduce a good 
Elementary course of Physical Science and Geology, along with a 
more comprehensive course of designing, hence there was the neces- 
sity for opening a third year class,* 


“High School at Etawah. 


A special grant of Rs. 10,000 was sanctioned by Lord Elgin 
towards the completion of the High School building at Etawah and 
the purchase of equipment. A monthly grant of Rs. 350 towards its 
maintenance and improvement and Rs. 250 towards the maintenance 
of the village Schools and libraries which were established in the dis- 
trict through the instrumentality of Mr. Allan Hume, the Magistrate 
and Collector, were also sanctioned.* 


The entire monthly grant of Rs. 600 was originally applied for 
by Mr. Hume especially for the improvement of the High School but 
the Lieutenant Governor thought it unnecessary and proposed the 
assignment of Rs. 350 towards the High School and the balance of 
Rs. 250 towards the revival and extension of Hulkabandi Schools. 
Sir Charles Wood, however, was opposed to this move. He saw no 
reason in justification of the grant of Rs. 250 towards the maintenance 
of village schools, the establishment and maintenance of which, 
in other districts, was provided for out of the 1% Educational Cess, 
without any further contribution from the Government, There was, 
according to him, no need for making an exception in the case of the 
Etawah district, ' 


The conditidn of schools in the Etawah district was very unsatis- 
factory, and the Lieutenant Governor of the N. W. Provinces directed 
the schools to be placed under the superintendence of the Education 
Department, which was also approved by Lord Elgin.’ The 


1. (a) From Principal to P.W.D. Secretary to Governmentof 
N.W.P. No. 814, November 19, took uf 


(७) Feet es Heaths कक Liesteaant Govarect जल Provinces, P.W.D., 


2. Edu. Desp, to Secretary of State; No. 6, April 15, 1862. 
3. Edu. Desp. from Secretary of State; Nol 11; July $1, 1862. 
4, Letter from Goveramen: of N. W. Provinces; Nos. 668 A and 1849, dated March 


5. Letter from nary Sarees. to the Government of India to Secre 
Government of N. W, Provinces, No. 4909, Sepiermber 10, 1862. na 
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management of the High School was left to the committee on the condi- 
tion that all matters connected with he instructions to be imparted 
there were to be in the charge of the Education Department which 
was to provide a Head-master to act under its orders.' 


In November, 1862, the Government of North-West Provinces 
made another representation to the Government of India regarding 
the appointment of Mr. Demello as an extra Deputy-Inspector in the 
Etawah District and Head Master of the Etawah High School on a 
salary of Rs. 300/- per month.? which was sanctioned by the 
Government of India.* 


Vernacular Education. 


An agitation had lately been started by a section of the educated 
people for the promulgation of vernacular education on an all-India 
basis. The study of classical languages like Sanskrit, Agabic and 
Persian was practically superseded by the study of English. In conse- 
quence, even educated Indians were surprisingly ignorant of their own 
cultural backround.£ The monopoly of English led to an all- 
round neglect of both the vernaculars and the classical languages. All 
the subjects of study were taught exclusively through the medium of 
English. There was a demand in certain quarters that the present 
system should be modified and that a modicum of knowledge of either 
Sanskrit, Persian or Arabic, and a fair knowledge of some vernacular 
language along with some acquaintance with one of the most impor- 
tant European languages be insisted on in the case of any one who 
wished to supplicate for a degree of an Indian University. 


Thus, when the grant of half a million rupees for Education, 
Science and Art was announced by Mr. Laing,® the Finaricial 
Member of the Governor General's Council, the Government of India 
was advised to reserve at least one-third of the amount for Vernacular 


Education, a sum sufficient to provide for a system of Vernacular 


1. Letter from Sir George Couper, Secretary, N. W. Provinces to Secretary Govern- 
ment of India, No. 2650A., October 1862. (Encloture Letter ६० Edu, Desp, to 
Secretary of State, No. 8; October 20, 1662, 

From Government of N. W, Provinces; No, 2825A, Nov. 12, 1862, 

Edu, Desp. to Secretary of State, No, 10, December 11, 1862, 

Prichard: Adm. of India from 1859-68; Vol, 11 (1869) p. 85, 

Parliamentary Papers 1864, H.C. 

|. Fin, Progs. (Home Department), No. 2390, April 11, 1862, 
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Schools, by establishing Normal Schools each under a Principal from 
England, and supplying village schools with trained masters,* 


In the North-West Provinces the Local Government decided to 
organise, superintend and direct the entire system of vernacular educa- 
tion and to supplement the funds locally raised to such an extent as 
might be necessitated by the circumstances obtaining in different 
regions and districts. There were two ways in which primary educa- 
tion would be made self-supporting :— 


1. By means of local funds that is, one per cent education cess 
and various other local receipts; and 


2. By the application of the grants-in-aid system. School 
fees in all cases were to be treated as part of the local education funds.* 


So the vernacular education in North-West Provinces proved 
more successful: than anywhere else. Its stability was in any case 
assured, The Government granted £48,574 a year for its progress 
and there were some 3,600,000 boys in all the schoools receiving verna- 
cular education.® 


Female Education. 


During Lord Elgin’s reign, the two weakest points in the educa- 
‘tional system of India were the Normal Schools and the girls’ schools. 
The great educational tripod instead of resting on the three legs of Eng- 
‘lish, Vernacular and Female education, tottered uneasily on the first 
alone, and Lord Elgin was asked to speed up the expansion of the other 
two, that is, the Normal schools and the useful, but too restricted, female 
schools. While there was no difficulty in the case of the vernacular 
boys’ schools, the obstacles in the way of effective action by the Govern- 
ment in the matter of female education were numerous. Only indirect- 
ly, by Grants-in-aid, by the earnest encouragement of high officials 
and especially their wives, and, above all, by the direct and personal 
labours of enlightened Indians, could some progress be achieved. 


With ‘regard to female education in the North-West Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh during this period, it is worthy of note that it was 


1, D, P, 1. Bengal to Secretary, Government of Bengal, April, 1862. 
2. Home Department Edu. Progs., No, 4053., June 19, 1863. 
3. Mr, Kempson’s report on the progress of education 19 the North-West Provinces 


Report on the Female Education in India for 1862-63, 
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already customary for little girls to attend the village schools for boys. 
There were at least a thousand non-christian girls in the. missionary 
schools. This progress of female education was largely due to the efforts 
of an Indian gentleman, Thakur Kalyan Singh, of the Agra College, 
who trained a class of Indian ladies belonging to the families of his 
kinsmen. These ladies established 17 schools, cach attended by 18 
girls or more. Mr. Kempson, the Director of Public Instruction, 
N. W. Provinces, urged the English ladies to establish small women’s 
Normal Classes at cach station. 


नश्ल्ि्ल्क्ट्ाअःन्‍ऑसककक ee 


THE TAHSILDAR IN THE CEDED AND CONQUERED 
हि PROVINCES : (1801-1833)* 


By 
R.N. Nagar 


The Tahsildar was* the most important Indian officer in the 
revenue administration of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. He 
enjoyed considerable powers and privileges; and circumstances made 
pace} more powerful. In fact, smooth working of the administra- 
tion depended considerably on his efficiency and integrity. But he 
blatantly misused his position andeauthority, and soon became the 
most corrupt officer of the Government. He succeeded in defrauding 
landowners and the Government to an incredible extent, adding subs- 
tantially to the unsettled conditions prevailing in the Provinces. It 
is for this reason also that special interest attaches to this office. 


The Office was essentially a product of British administration. It 
was, however, not quite unfamiliar to the country. The Collector of 
Moradabad, for instance,* reported, that in Rohilkhand the Rohillas 
employed superintendents to collect revenue on the remuneration of a 
commission of seven per cent on the revenue collected. The main 
responsibility of the Tahsildar, also, was to collect revenue. 14 


After the advent of the British Government the Tahsildar was 
given the following duties to perform. He‘ was authorised to give 
adequate publicity at a public gathering to the proclamations issued by 
the Government; to make revenue settlement subject to the approval 
of the Government; to obtain authentic information regarding land 
revenue; to fix revenuc in consideration to the records of the previous 
years; to acquaint the farmers and the zamindars with all the rules in 
relation to land revenue; and to keep registers of potthas, kabooliats 
and tuccavi loans. 


These duties were incorporated in and supplemented by, the 
Regulation XXVII of 1803, which® laid down that the Tahsildar was 


NT 
1, ‘These territories were ceded by the Nawab of Oudh to the British (1801) and 
conquered from the Maratha’s respectively. 
2, Specially after the abolition of the office of the Dewan in 1613. 
3. Proceedings of the Board of Revenue letter March 30th, 1808, 
4 Revenue Records 7th September, 1802. 
5 ‘Regulations of the Government of Fort William in Bengal Vol. (1) 
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to be appointed by the Collector with the approval and sanction 
of the Board of Revenue, but could not be dismissed by him on his own 
authority. In case a. person defaulted from paying the revenue, the 
Collector could authorise him to proceed against the person by the 
established process of distress and sale without wating for a previous 
sanction from the Board. Small estates could be confined to his care. 
His signatures were required on all revenue trasactions, He could 
also make a settlement subject to the approval of the higher autho- 
ties; and so on. 


The Regulation XXV of 1803 made! this joint charge of the Tah- 
sildar and the landholder. In this, his police-duties ran concurreiitly 
with that of the Daroga, which overlapped each other. As a police 
officer the Tahsildar was responsible not to the Collector but to the 
Magistrate. It was obviously an ill judged step, so, in 1807 police 
powers were taken away from him, having been found? “inefficient 
for the purpose intended by it, and open to material objections.” 
Later on, however, the Government had to revise the step, and restored 
the police duties to the Tahsildar. The preamble of the Regulation 
said,® “,..... with a view to improve the efficiency of the police it is ex- 
pedient that in the districts of the ceded and conquered Provinces,.... 
the Governor-General-in-Council be empowered to vest the tahsil- 
dars with the powers at present exercised by the Darogas.” 


The Tahsildar was the highest paid Indian officer till 1833, when 
the post ofa deputy collector was created** for Indians in the Superior 
service, At first he received a percentage of 11} on the amount of 
revenue collected. Later, it was reduced to 10 per cent, when the 
police power was taken® away from him. Finally, he was assigned 
a fixed monthly salary, usually Rs, 150 per mensem. 


He was provided with quite a large establishment to assist him 
in his work. It entailed a heavy amount of expenditure. Later, 
drastic economy was effected by substantially retrenching* the establi- 
shment. 


The Regulations of the Government of the Fort William in Bengal Vol, (I. 
The Regulation XIV, 1807, Do. ) 
|. The Regulation XI of 1831, 

० पेज Regulation a ie Vol, II, 
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During the earlier period, the position of the Tahsildar often 
-became very precarious. His commission, even his own office, was 
‘often in jeopardy on account of heavy arrears in revenue. The popu- 
Jace had already acquired’ a martial and rebellious character owing 
to the misrule of the previous regime, and the country had suffered 
-from all the evils of an unstable government. A situation, already 
‘none too happy, was worsened? by the short-sighted policy of the 
“new Government, for instance, it started forthwith by demanding the 
maximum revenue that the country could afford, and continued to 
_increase it. The people could not pay, or would not pay the revenue 
without armed compulsion, The difficulties of the Tahsildar may, 
thus, be readily perceived. A letter to the Governor-General-in- 
Council? acknowledged, ‘In fact, where there is a rebellious combi- 
nation of the people, and no malgoozar attends on the Tahsildar'’s 
cutchery, I know no rules in the Regulations that can encourage a 
hope of realising the revenue.” The acting Collector of Etawah repor- 
ted‘ that not “one anna of revenue could be collected from the 


talooka of commyte.” 


The Government, however, did not want any arrears. A cir- 
cular from the Government enjoined® on the Collector, “When- 
‘ever it shall so happen that a tahsildar has not completely discharged 
the amount of Kist, or Kists, actually due from him, you are desired 
to discontinue the payment of his commission until the whole of his 
arrears have been liquidated, or otherwise satisfactorily accounted 
for.”” 

Sometimes, he did try to wipe off the balances by a personal sacri- 
fice, The Collector of Moradabad testified,* “I have got good 
grounds to believe that much of it was borrowed on their personal 
credit, and paid in as revenue as well, from a dislike to being entered 
on accounts as arrears". This obviously could not always go on, 
Consequently, the lure of an increase in the commission, and the res- 
ponsibility of avoiding arrears made him very exacting in his collec- 
tions. Therefore, often he became an instrument of injustice, oppres- 
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sion, and corruption. The very uncertainty of his position, and the 
ease and frequency with which the land could be brought to sale 
and auction, made him bold enough to defraud the land owners and 
the Government. In this he succeeded admirably. Several factors 
helped him to defraud, 


The first and foremost was that the supervision and control of 
the Collector over him, as on other sub-ordinate officers, was very lax 
and ineffective, specially so during the carlier peirod. It was due!® 
to several reasons. (1) The Collector had so many responsibilities 
to shoulder that he could scarcely concentrate on any. (2) His un- 
familiarity with the customs, tenures and the language, made him de- 
“pend on the Tahsildars, and other subordinate Officers, to a consider- 
able extent. Hence, much of the details of the administration were 
left to be carried out according to their own initiative. This factor 
made the Tahsildar very much more power‘ul than was intended, 
(3) During the earlier period, almost every district was in a state of 
fermentation, and it required men of ability and firmness to deal 
with the situation; and such men of outstanding abilities could not 
always be procured everywhere. (4) There were many lacunae existing 
in the various regulations, which even the alertness of a Collector could 
not cover up. (5) Sometimes the Collector himself succumbed to those 
very temptations which lured the Tahsildar. Lastly, even if a guilty 
person was discovered, he could not always be given an exemplary 
punishment, which emboldened him in his nefarious persuits. For 
instance, after nearly two years of deliberations and correspondence, 
this was what was decided?” about a tahsildar named Jaigopal Pande, 
“Enquiry held before you Appears to establish satisfactorily his guilt 
in regard to the principal heads of extortion and speculation of which 
he is accused. The Board doubt whether under the existng circum- 
stances it would be expedient to involve Government ina tedious prose- 
cution against him", So, he was merely dismissed from office. 


Secondly, the initial mistakes in the general policy of the Govern- 
ment, and the lacunae existing in the various Regulations were primarily 
responsible for causing immense confusion, which made it possible for 
adventurers and fortune-hunters to fish in the troubled waters with 

1. Indians in the Revenue administrations of the North-western Provinces by the 
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impunity, Thus the law of distrss and sale was made? to work 
‘on the flimsiest pretext. 

‘The third factor was the influx of adventurers and fortune-hun- 
ters, who, as a result of the confusion, and because of their wealth and 
opportunism, managed to dislodge the original land-holders by out~ 

“bidding them. The spirit of competition exposed the land to the dan- 
gers of arrears, and consequently, of sales, These persons manoeuvered 
to haye their own men, or themselves, appointed as Tahsildars, who 
grabbed other lands also. Thus, it was* reported to Governor- 
General-in-Council, “.....+ ‘An assessment thus carried into unnatural 

- height, could not continue beyond the period of engagement, nor could 
it have been realised in the first year, had not the same wealthy specu- 
Jators, who, in the name of some of their followers, or in fictitious 
names, had taken a large proportion of district under farm, become 
the tahsildars of it, some avowedly in their own names....-+ The 
claim. of Government was made good because the tahsildars were per- 
sonally responsible for it; and the latter reimbursed themselves by 
taking from some landholders private transfers of estates in liquidation 
of their arrears...” हि 


Lastly, a deep-seated combination was formed between the impor- 
tant subordinate officers to defraud the Government. This again was 
partly duc to the shortsightedness of the Government, and partly due 
to the peculiarity of the circumstances. A vicious circle was formed 
which seemed to have its tenatacles everywhere, A glimpse of it may 
be had® from the remarkable petition filed by one Syed Amir Ali 
in the Court of Appeals at Banaras. He alleged that the Collector’s 
amlahs extorted money from the Tahsildars. Those who refused to pay 
were relieved of their posts. They, in their turn, took money from 
the Kanungo. He also stated, “Mr. Stunner has in the recom- 
mendation of Sallamut Alley procurred the appointment of the Tah- 
sildar- of pergunnah Deogunj, and out of the salary of hundred rupees 
per month, that man received forty, while, he Mr. Stunner-the remain- 
der of the emolument.”. A combination of the Dewan, the Tahsildar, 
the Kanungo, and the Patwari was far too powerful even for a man 
of ability to overcome. 

1. ‘The Mofussil Special Commission by the writer, Indian Historical Records Comm: 
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It was due to these factors that the Tahsildar succeeded in openly 
and extensively defrauding the land-owners and the Government of 
an enormous amount of money. Mr. Christian observed,* “The 
Tahsildars, in a new country and vested with absolute power over the 
internal management of all estates within their jurisdiction, and spur- 
red by a percentage to collect as much as they could witholit any scrup- 
les as to the mode, upon the most false and frivolous pretences, threw 
innumerable estates kham, embezzled the revenye themselves, and 
brought the estates to hammer for fictitious balances at which the 
choicest villages were purchased...... 5० 


The result of these malpractises was more deep and damaging 
than words and figures can portray. Thousands of land-owners were 
ruined, who swelled to the number of discontented. Charles Raikes 
pointed® out, “A war of Landholders against decree holders, 
auction-purchasers, and all other intruders began;....open affrays, 
assassinations, endless and bloody feuds spread all over the land”. 


The Government, also had to suffer severe losses. From sales 
and auctions it never realised the full worth of the arrears. Indeed, 
land could be sold for such paltry a sum as two rupees. Then, the 
new land-owners naturally engaged at a lower assessment than the 
previous ones. 


Worse than this, was the permanent injury inflicted on agricul- 
ture. When the motive was, not the improvement of agriculture, but 
to scrap from it as much wealth in as short a time as it was possible, 
nothing else could have been expected. 


The Tahsildar, however, benefitted enormously. To quote* 
an example, “No 108 than fourteen separately assessed villages, yiel- 
ding an annual income of Rs. 20,135, were sold in auction on the mere 
attestation of the Tahsildar, for sums due from persons who were not 
recorded proprietors; the whole of these villages were purchased by 
Ahmad Baksh, the Tahsildar’s uncle, cither in his own name, or that 
of his servants for Rs, 2,825. They are now held in the name of his 
sons at a reduced jumma of Rs. 15,358”, A Tahsildar named Sheo 


1. Proceeding of the Board of Revere 17th May, 1816. 
2, Notes on North Westrn Provinces Charles Raikes. 
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Lal Dubcy had ammassed! an estate worth Rs. 4,06,891, exclusive 
of the interest that he possessed in Tahsildaries held in the name of 
other persons. 


The Government did not realise the amount of havoc which had 
_been done during the first ten years. The number of dismissals during 
this period was larger for arrears, than for misbehaviour, It was for 
the former reason that the Government thought of abolishing the system 
altogether #61805, but the Collectors, when asked to give their opinions, 
strongly recorded their voice against the measure. For instance the 
Collector of Gorakhpur observed,? “The present Tahsildari system 
appears to me to be ३० much more efficient, and the advantage so much 
in favour of it for securing the revenue to Government that I am of 
opinion that it ought not to be abolished.” 


" Measures to reform the office were rather late in coming, and 
not very adequate. In 1810 the Government issued® a circular 
to the Collectors, which said, “....So the Board are of opinion that 
no such misappropriation could be carried out to any considerable 
extent without a very great neglect and remissness on the part of the 
Collector himself, and the Board accordingly direct me to acquaint 
you that they will hold you answerable for maintaining the most vigi- 
lant superintendence over the Tahsildars.” It was a pertinent obser- 
vation, but, in practise, it did not bear much fruit. 


In 1817, as a result of a very comprehensive report submitted by 
Mr. Christian, the Board issued* another circular toall the Collec- 
tors, instructing them that henceforth properly qualified persons alone 
were to be appointed to the office of the Tahsildar. For this purpose 
Collectors were required to have a knowledge of character and 
acquirements of the principal and respectable persons of the district, 
and to persuade them to educate and train their sons so as to make 
them competent to occupy the office of the Tahsildar. It certainly 
struck a right note, even if it was late in coming, 
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Yet another circular was issued? on 18th - August,. 1820... Up 
reiterated the importance of the office, and re-emphasised that persons, 
appointed to the post'should not only possess the requisite ‘knowledga 
and ability, but must also have some status and position in societyy 
It also observed,“...... It is incumbent upon you to encourage the 
Tahsildars to take every opportunity of visiting you in your own house, 
and by allowing them a chair on those occasions, and showing them 
such other attention and civilities as are usually received by persons 
of rank and influence.” This was an admirable sentiment really; 
for, previously, a great gulf existed between the tahsildars and higher 
British officials not merely on account of the great difference that exis- 
ted in their salary and status, but also on account of racial arrogance 
and hauteur. 


The Regulation I of 1821, must have, though indirectly, influen- 
ced the progress of the office considerably. The Mofussil and Sadar 
Special commissions, instituted in accordance with the Regulation I of 
1821, undertook? a searching enquiry into the circumstances of the 
sales of land which had taken place previously. These investigations 
thoroughly exposed, amongst other things, the malpractices indulged 
in by the Tahsildars. It also made the Government more vigilant 
and watchful than before. 


It is obvious from the above account that, whatever the intrinsic 
weaknesses of the office itself, the extent of evil influence exerted by 
the Tahsildar depended largely on the abnormality of the times, and 
mismanagement in the general policy of the Government. As admin- 
mistration progressed and improved, the office also gradually settled 
down to a normal state. There is no doubt whatever that the Tahsil- 
dar had to struggle through under heavy impediments; that he worked 
to the satisfaction of the Government is apparent from the repeated 
expressions of satisfaction in their towjees in regard to the realisations 
of revenue from time to time. Even while indicting the Tahsildar 
however, one may will ask the pertinent question along with Stuart,? 
“The Tabsildar was a receiver of revenue, and an officer of police, 
and in both characters had very limited powers. The Tahsildars 
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were controlled by Collectors; then to check the executive officers 
éame the judicial authorities, the judge of the district, the Provincial 
Court of Appeal and Circuit, and last the High Courts of Sadar 
Diwanny and Nizamut adawluts. ‘Are we to believe that the result of 
this costly and elaborate organisation was that persons in the situation 
of revenue receivers and police agents could not be prevented from 
defrauding the people of their estates?” 


EFFECT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 
ON SIR JOHN SHORE’S ADMINISTRATION, 


By 
6. 5. Misra, 


The period of Sir John Shore's administration from October 
+1793, to May, 1798, was one of uneasy peace in India amid portents of 
a general outbreak, during which the Revolutionary War in Europe 
extended its scope towards the east, and which brought the unsettled 
question of Indian supremacy once more to the forefront. Although 
the French settlements in India had all been occupied before Corn- 
wallis left for England in October, 1793, the outbreak of the war once 
again gave hope to all anti-British elements in India. The various 
rulers of India were still keeping considerable forces under French 
.contro], and they retained in their service French officers who had 
| attempted to organize their armies on the western model. At Hydera- 
bad, Raymond had built up a body of troops under French leadership. 
Under Scindia, Perron had similarly raised another body of sepoys. 
- Although these armies were in the pay of Indian princes, there was 
always the fear that at some opportune moment they might be marched 
* against the English Company's possessions. At any rate, it was almost 
certain that the appearance of a French squadron would atonce set 
_ them in movement. 


After the surrender of all the French settlements on the Indian 
‘mainland, the attention of the government at home was drawn to the 
French Islands in the Indian Ocean. The resolution of the govern- 
ment to form an expedition for the capture of the French Islands of 

_ Mauritius and Bourbon was communicated to the Board of Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India.1 The expedition .was to entploy a 
part of the army in India, in co-operation with a squadron of Men-of- 
War, and the entire force of this expedition was to consist of five thou- 
sand men (4,000 Europeans and 1,000 Lascars), to be commanded by 

“Major General Medows. The Board consequently sent directions to 

+ the governor general-and-council at Fort William that measures 
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should immediately be taken for the reduction of the two Islands, and 
the necessary land forces be gollected at Madras and kept in readiness 
to meet the ships from Europe.’ Similar instructions were transmitted 
tothe President and council at Fort St, George.* The position in 
India, however, was thought too. uncertain to launch any expedition 
against the French Islands. In consequence of the delay thus caused, 
the Board subsequently directed that the proposed expedition may be 
Postponed, but that ifthe administration in India considered the ven- 
sure practicable, in view of the preparations that had been ordered, 
they were at liberty to undertake it.? : 


Sir John Shore did not consider the project of an expedition against 
the French Islands as either practicable or desirable. After mature 
consideration of the subject, the governor general was impressed with 
the fact that neither the European troops prescribed by the Secret Com- 
mittee’s instructions, nor the more limited number required by Colonel 
Stuart, could be withdrawn from India, without endangering the safety 
and security of the British possessions.4 The governor general-and- 
council, thereupon, drafted certain Resolutions for the guidance and 

* determination of the Secret Committee on the subject. 


(1) That-no further proportion of European infantry be sent from 
- India on an expedition against Mauritius and Bourbon, than can be 
-Feplaced from Bengal and Bombay, or by reinforcements from Europe. 


(2) That, although, there was a fair prospect of the continuance 
of peace in India, as well as of the stability of British alliance with the 
Nizam and the Peshwa, and Tipu being already suppressed, the 
security of the company’s possessions in India depended upon the 

- actual strength to maintain it, and a large proportion of European 
soldiers was indispensably requisite to constitute that strength, 


(3) That no reliance could be placed in the attachment of the 
Indian powers.® 
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The importance of reducing the Island of Mauritius was, in the 
meantime, again urged by the Board of Commissioners, in consequence 
of the depredations committed by armed vessels from that Island on 
the trade of India, and the consequent injury that it had to sustain.? 
Sir John Shore referred the question to the decision of General 
Medows, or in case he should not have arrived in Madras, to 
that of Colonel Stuart, whether under the limitations expressed 
in the Resolutions of the governor. general-and-council, the pre- 
parations for the expedition should be undertaken. Colonel 
Stuart categorically stated that a lesser number of European 
troops than that which had been originally required would be in- 
sufficient for the success of the enterprise.? There can be no doubt that 
the governor general-and-council did their best to use every justifi- 
able effort to promote the expedition ordered by His Majesty and the 
Honourable Secret Committee, but the uncertain situation in India 
precluded them from adopting any extreme step. In consequence of 
their state of unpreparedness, the prosecution of the expedition in 1794 
was entirely relinquished. Whether the expedition was to be resumed 
in the coming year, was to be determined by later circumstances, At 
the beginning of 1795, the governor general reccived information that 
‘the French Islands were in a fully prepared state, and that Mauritius 
had been put in a state of complete defence and was guarded by a 
body of 10,000 men.* This confirmed his former opinion that no force 
inferior to that originally proposed could be employed on the service 
with any chances of success. He, therefore, relinquished finally all 
ideas of prosecuting the long-projected expedition against the two 
French Islands. 


The situation in India, however, was highly satisfactory. All 
the French settlements were already in English hands. Early in 1794, 
the plan to demolish the entire fortifications of Pondicherry had been 
laid before the Secret Committee. The Committee suggested the 
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propricty of consulting the Marquis of Cornwallis on the subject. ‘The 
sentiments of Cornwallis were consequently obtained, and dispatches 
were sent to the governments of Bengal and Madras ordering the de- 
inolition of the works at Pondicherry, consistent with the sentiments 
expressed by the Marquis.4 


Towards the close of 1794, Sir John Shore became strongly 
impressed with the importance of an intercourse and friendly alliance 
with the Court of Ava. In his Minute of 6th February, 1795, he pro= 
posed that a deputation to Ava under Captain Symes be despatched 
as early as possible.* Early in February, 1795, Captain Symes was 
instructed to proceed to Ava with the express purpose of giving strong 
assurances to that court of the goodwill and confidence on the part of 
‘the English government towards that of Ava ; to procure the establish- 
ment of a regular and free communication with Ava at all times ; to 
prevail upon that government to withhold the benefit of its ports to 
French vessels of all kinds ; to prevent the subjects of France from 
receiving any supplies of timber or provisions from that state; and, 
above all, to procure the expulsion of the Frenchmen who had establi- 
shed themselves in the Arracan country.* The importance of the 
exchange of deputations was also to be impressed upon that ruler. 
Symes was well received at Ava, with every mark of attention on the 
part of the Raja who, for the time being, gave evidence of a favour- 
able issue to the object of the mission.* 


When the year 1795 opened, a turn of affairs in Europe, as usual, 
affected the situation in India. The French interference in Holland, 
and Holland falling into the clutches of France or becoming a mere 
province of it, once again involved the question of the Dutch settle- 
ments in the East Indies. The project for the reduction of the Cape 
of Good Hope, of Batavia, of the Island of Ceylon, of Malacca, Amboy- 
na and Macassar, was submitted for the consideration of the govern- 
ment.* This would give a severe blow to the Dutch naval-power in 
the cast. At the same time, the commercial advantages accruing from 
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it would be considerable. Even if the Dutch settlements were to be 
on trust with the English, it would lead to the opening of a new and ex- 
tensive field for commerce which might not again be allowed to be shut.* 
At any rate, it was certain that after the French conquest of Holland, 

all the Dutch possessions abroad must soon fall either in English or 
French hands. 


The importance of the issue led His Majesty’s government to con- 
cert with the Prince Stadtholder, who at that time had retired to Eng- 
land, to adopt measures to prevent the capture of the Dutch settle- 
ments by France in the eastern seas. The Stadtholder consequently 
ordered the several Dutch governors in the cast to admit British ships 
and troops in order to protect them against the enemy.? The Board 
directed the various governments in India to co-operate in the enters 
prise, and to detach on any expedition in that connection any part of 
the troops that could be spared, and also to advance money on that 
account.* The co-operation of the governor general of Batavia, 
Vander Graff, was solicited in putting all the Dutch settlements 
under the protection of His Majesty's forces. Effectual mea- 
sures were at the same time taken from England to send an expedition 
to the Cape of Good Hope with the view of preventing that settlement 
from falling into the hands of the enemy, 


The instructions from Dundas explicitly directed that the Indian 
government should, in the first instance, turn their attention to Trinco- 
malé, and afterwards, progressively, towards Malacca and the Spice 
Islands, and incorporate gradually all the Dutch possessions in the 
eastern seas. In consequence of such secret instructions, the governor 
general resolved that immediate measures should be adopted to secure 
the possession of Trincomalé, Cochin, and the Dutch factory at 
Surat, and afier a conference with Commodore Rainier, it was deter- 
mined also to secure Malacca.* On grounds of expediency, they also 


considered it necessary to authorize an augmentation of the natiye 


i ७० +मम»म«कमऊ कक 35५» थ७०७५थ3५+-+3०७७७० 
1D. Scott to William Fairlie (owner of the ncy House of Faislic & Co,, 
20, Feb ; 1795, PI ips ८. 11. Gorrewpondenee oC व Sent Volpi: Canna), 
2 ~~ Board to Governor General in Council,Bengal, and Governors & councils at Fort St. 
Geonge and Bambay; 9, Feb ; 1795. Secret Dispatches ९० Bengal, V, 2 Tndia Office 
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military establishments at Madras and Bombay. The government.of 
Fort St. George, in consequence of the earlier receipt of the dispatches, 
had anticipated the resolution of the governor general, and in concert. 
with Commodore Rainier, had taken immediate measures for obtain- 
ing possession of Trincomalé. Trincomalé surrendere |, without any. 
opposition, on 26th August, and British troops took possession of the 
Fort. On 31st August, the surrender of Fort Ostenburg to His Majesty's 
arms was effected.The capitulation of Cochin took place on 199 Octo- 
ber. By the beginning of 1796, the other settlements of the Dutch 
in the East Indies also fell into English hands. In September, 1795, 
Baticaloo and Jaffnapatnam had also surrendered. The capitulations 
of Amboyna and Banda were effected on 16th February and 8th’ 
March, 1796, respectively. The Cape had already submitted to Bri- 
tish arms at the close of 1795. 

The probable designs of the French on Goa, and the danger aris- 
ing from the weakness of the Portuguese power in the east, also occu- 
pied the attention of the authorities at home at this critical juncture.* 
The governments of Bengal and Madras were apprised of the French 
projects in regard to that Portuguese possession, and the danger they 
were eventually to guard against. The government of Bombay was 
especially directed that, in conjunction with the government of Goa, 
and subject to any orders from the governor general in council, they 
should adopt measures for the security of that invaluable possession.* 
The expediency of immediately communicating with the government 
of Goa on the subject was also impressed upon them. 


In the meantime, the French intrigues and activities in India were 
fully alive. The agents of France at the different courts of India were 
busy in raising bodies of troops under their leadership. Captain 
William Kirkpatrick, the British Resident at Hyderabad, in his corres- 
pondence with Sir John Shore, during 25th April and 215 October, 
1795, repeatedly pointed to the activities of Monsieur Raymond in 
reference to the corps he had formed in Hydcrabad.* Secret infor- 
mation had also been received that Raymond was expecting to be:soon 

rage Letters, V: 20; 18, Aug ; 1795 ; Home Miscellancous Series, V. 608; Indix 
Board Governor in Council, stg 8200 Yo Council, Fore St, 
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joined by several Frenchmen from Pondicherry, particularly by some 
military officers of rank.1_ This had consequently made the Resident 
more vigilant in reference to Raymond's designs, and he transmitted 
a list to Lord Hobart of such persons who were believed to have mad 
theif arrangements with Raymond. . 


‘By the beginning of 1796, the Dutch power in the castern world 
had fallen into English hands. In spite of their anxiety to carry into 
full execution the orders for taking possession of all the Dutch settle- 
ments, the governor general-in-council did not consider an expedi- 
tion against Java as practicable at that time.* They found it impossi- 
ble to furnish a sufficient force for an expedition against that settlement, 
without any reinforcement from Europe. The surrender of Colomho 
and other places in the Island of Ceylon was, however, effected. A 
plan for employing part of the naval force for the blockade of Batavia, 
and part of it to cruize off the Mauritius, was also set forth.? This 
would have deprived the enemy of access to the only ports remaining 
in their possession in the eastern seas, But the operation of the plan 
was not found practicable on account of its great distance. In con- 
sequence of the directions from His Majesty’s government, the capture 
of certain Dutch ships also took place, The Dutch ship, ‘Cromhout,” 
and her cargo, was captured upon its arrival in a British port, and taken 
possession of. The Board expressed its entire approbation of the promp- 
titude which was observed in carrying the orders of His Majesty into 
execution for taking complete possession of the Dutch settlements in 
the East Indies. 


The French intrigues and designs against the English were not 
confined to Indian soil. The French had also made it their object to 
discipline the Persians, and to furnish them with artillery and other 
equipments, in order to make them as powerful as posible, with a view 
to prepare them for some future attack upon the British possessions in 
the east. The danger arising from such activities was by no means 

a 3.८३०००६६%546-%:3:2-5# 38 
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immediate but, as Dundas thought, the matter at least required part 
of their attention. Information was also received at this tithe from 
His Majesty's Ministers regarding the sailing of a large force from 
France and Holland, supposed ६0 be destined for the East Indies. 
Although, the destination of this force was not known, the Secret 
Committee apprised the several presidencies in India of its despatch, 
and warned them to guard against any surprise attack! It also came 
about at this time that a letter received ‘from the British Resident with 
Scindia, stated the revival of the reports of the intentions of Zemaun 
Shah to invade Hindostan,? Sir John Shore was fully alive to the 
danger arising from this threatened invasion, and his correspondence, 
especially with Dundas, gives an accurate insight into the broad aspects 
of his imperial policy. Towards the end of 1796, intelligence was also 
received from the British charged’, affaires at Constantinople, dated 
Ist. March, of an intended deputation from the French Republic to 
the Imam of Muscat, for the purpose of improving their communica- 
tion with India overland, and with the general idea of promoting their 
colonial commerce.* The governor general, on receipt of the intelli- 
ence, promptly took action by addressing a letter to the Imamin which 
he referred to the designs of the French, and warned him against 
admitting any agent of that nation at his court. The Imam, in answer 
to the governor general's communication, referred to the general acti- 
vities of the French carried on at his court, but gave full assurances of 
his good understanding and friendship with the British government.¢ 


The general measures of precaution exercised by the British adminis- 
tration in India at this critical period, included a strict control and 
vigilance over the publication of such news and remarks in the news- 
Papers as were likely to prejudice their cause. Towards the close of 
1795, the Madras government had already imposed certain restrictions 
on the publication of its General Orders in newspapers without proper 
scrutiny. The Editor of the ‘Madras Gazette’ had consequently been 
directed that no Orders be inserted in his weekly paper under the head 
of ‘Military [ntelligence’, until they had been previously submitted by 
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him to the Military Secretary, who was to expunge such parts as he 
considered to be improper for publication.1 A similar vigilance and 
control was exercised by the Bengal government in the following year, 
and Sir John Shore himself realized the importance and expediency. 
of imposing such restrictions on the activities of the newspapers. The 
‘Calcutta Gazette,’ in its edition of the 22nd. September, 1796, pub-. 
blished a very exceptionable paragraph on the late communication bet- 
ween the Court of London and the French Republic on the subject of 
peace, and also referred to the battles in favour of the Republican 
forces in a manner most discouraging to the cause of the allies. The 
governor general, thereupon, communicated to the Editor the impro-. 
pricty of inserting such observations in a paper published under the 
sanction of the government, and warned him against such publications 
inthe future." The Editor, Mr. Horseley, in a letter to Sir John Shore, 
expressed his unconditional regret, stating at the same time that the 
insertion of such remarks was totally unintentional. 


The rising tide in Europe and the apprehensions of an attack 
from the French, impressed the Bombay government with the supreme 
need of putting Bombay, and the Dutch possession of Surat, in a respect- 
able state of defence. The inadequacy of the garrison of Surat for 
repelling any attack of the enemy prepared an additional ground for 
its immediate security. Orders were, in consequence, issued to the 
chief at Surat for the admission of British troops.* The importance 
of acquiring the Portuguese possession of Diu, situated at the entrance 

_of the Gulf of Cambay, was also pointed out. The importance of that 
post in commanding the entire coast of Malabar, and in maintaining 
intercourse with the Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf, had already 
attracted the notice ofthe French.‘ Sir Charles Malet called the atten- 
tion of the governor general to the expediency of acquiring that station 
by an arrangement with the Portuguese government, or with the Court 
of Lisbon, particularly as the Portuguese derived no political or com- 


1. To the Edior of the Madras Gazette, 12, Doc. 1795 ; Extract Military Miscellany 
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mercial advantages from it. Intelligence was also received of the 
appearance of some French ships in the vicinity of that settlement.* 
The British Superintendent at Surat was, thereupon, cautioned to keep 
a watchful eye, and in consultation with Malet, was asked to adopt 
every precautionary measure of defence, The acquisition of Diu 
would be an asset to the English, not only inthe promotion of corres- 
pondence with Europe, via Bussora, but also in checking any designs 
of the French. At the close of 1797, the project of establishing a 
regular communication with Europe through Bussora, which the 
government in India had in contemplation for some time past, was 
about to be carried into effect.* 


An important and interesting discovery relating to the proceed- 
ings of a Jacobin club formed at Seringapatam during this period 
was made, A manuscript was discovered which recorded the proceed- 
ings of an association of fifty-nine persons, who were generally 
described as “les citoyens qui composent le party francais commande’ 
par le citoyen Dompard.”* It mentions of five meetings held under the 
auspices of that association during 5th May and 4th June, 1797. 
The President of this body was citizen Francis Ripaud, known to be 
a lieutenant in the French army, who was assisted by two Secretaries. 
‘They formulated twenty-two Articles relating to their conduct and 
discipline, and in their speeches usually abused the English by using 
such phrases as “la ferocite’ anglais” and “perfide et cruelle- (Sic) 
anglais’’.¢ 


During 1796 and 1798, the French machinations at the courts” 
of the Indian princes had become more active than ever. Their in- 
fluence in the court of the Nizam considerably increased and aroused 
the apprehensions of Sir John Shore.* Likewise, the intrigues of the 
French with Tipu also gained force, and in March, 1797, reports were 
received of the arrival of two French ships at Mangalore with pre- 
sents for Tipu.* By the close of 1797, Tipu’s hostile preparations 
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against the English became well known. At the same time, the influence 
éxercised by mercenary French military adventurers of the type of 
Raymond at the Nizam’s court, De Boigne and Perron in the service 
of Scindia, Dudrence in command of Holkar’s army, was a great dan+ 
ger to the cause of the English. Apart from the complex political 
problems in India, Shore also had to face a perilous situation born 
out of the activities of enemy privateers. 


Early in 1798, the governor general approved the plan set forth 
by the government of Bombay for sending a monthly overland packet 
(० Burope, and establishing a regular communication with home via 
Bussora. The Bombay government. lost no timein giving it immediate 
effect. It is a testimony to the prudence of Sir John Shore that.he 
could foresee the gathering storm in Europe and, throughout ‘his 
administration, endeavoured to suppress the evil effects which the 
European situation had brought to bear upon the Indian soil, In his 
attempt he was promptly supported by the government at home. When 
Great Britain became involved in the war with revolutionary France 
in 1793, Dundas had been appointed Minister-in-charge of the War 
Department. During 1794 and 1801, Dundas was completely engross- 
ed in the war against France, and committed himself whole-heartedly 
to adopt stern measures to preserve British power and trade in the east, 
He also took advantage of his connection with the Company. The 
government and the Company showed a most remarkable co-operation 
throughout these years. One of the most serious difficulties facing 
the Cabinet during the war was the provision and manning of a strong 
navy. In 1795, Dundas requisitioned six newly-floated East India- 
men, and eight others, as ships-of-the line, To man them, the Com- 
pany at its own expense raised 3,000 sailors. Throughout the war, 
the Company showed its prompt readiness to allow its ships to be used 
on expeditions and for the transport of troops. 


The opening of the year 1798 witnessed Tipu's secret mission 
across the Indian Ocean to the Isle of France, with letters for the Direc- 
tory in Paris, proposing an offensive and defensive alliance with the 
French Republic, for the eventual purpose of overthrowing the Eng- 
lish power in India. Malartic, the commander-in-chief and governor 
general of the French Islands, gave the envoys a public reception and 
1 Auber, Constitution of the East India Company, p. 664. 
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issued a Proclamation on January 30, 1798, calling for volunteers to 
enrol themselves under the Mysore banner for a war to expel the Eng- 
Jish from India.?' ‘The Mauritius Proclamation marked the beginning 
of a new phase in the contest between the two maritime nations of 
Europe. Now that England had completely recognized the immense 
value of her Asiatic possessions, thé traditional jealousy of, and mis- 
chievous interference by, the only European nation that had repeatedly 
challenged her ascendancy in India naturally reached its acutest stage 
during a desperate war between the two nations. The period of 
Shore's government had, on the whole, been merely one of uncasy 
peace in India amid every signs of a coming outbreak. Under his 
successor, the great question of Indian supremacy ripened towards an 


explosion. 
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A FIRMAN OF KING MUHAMMAD ALI SHAH OF OUDH 
bai OF 1253 A. म. . : 


. 
; Dr. 8, K. Dikshit 

The firman, a photo print “copy of which is published herewith 
along with an English translation by Dr. Mohammad Wahid Mirza, 
is in possession of Pandit Rama Ratna Avasthi, resident of Mohalla 
Birhana, Lucknow. The firman is in Persian and contains 13 lines of 
writing’ in addition to the seal of the Qazi and the /ughra, respectively 
on the left and right hand top corners of the deed. The writing 
within a golden border, is perfectly legible. Only a word or two 
have become obliterated, but they do not stand in the way of the 
correct interpretation of the deed. It is dated on the 27th of Rajab, 
1253 A. H., in the first year of the reign of Muhammad Ali Shab, 
who reigned from 1837 to 1842 A. D. 


The firman is in effect an order passed by the King on the petition 
of one Mahant Sukhram Das Bairagi. He had been permitted by an 
Carlier firman, issued in the same month, to raise ‘subscription money’ 
evidently some kinds of levies, the nature of which is not specified 
here—to meet the expenses of ‘duwazdihi’ festival and for feeding the 
sadhus attending the same. It was brought to the notice of the King 
that certain officials were hampering the collection of the subscrip- 
tion money. A strict warning has been issued to them by the present 


Jfirman. 


Sukhram Das Bairagi, in whose favour the firman has been issued, 
was, according to Pandit Rama Ratna, an agent of his maternal grand- 
father, Mahant Ramalala Saran. The latter was a disciple of 
Mahant Yugulanand Saran of Lachhaman Ghat, Ayodhya, and had 
his residence at Mukaribnagar, Lucknow, from where he had to shift 
during the disturbances of 1857. He died about 1870 A. 0. at a 
ripe old age. 


It is said that Mahant Ramalala Saran was held in great esteem 
by the Kings of Oudh, and had started, with their patronage, about 
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1814 A, D., the celebration of the Ramalila festival during the Dus- 
sehra at Aishbagh (Lucknow)'. A large number of sadhus used to 
assmble there on the occasion and the Mahant. made claborate 
arrangements for their stay.. According to Pandit Rama Ratna, the’ 
concessions granted in the firman were for the feeding of those sadhus 
and for the celebration of the Ramalila, 


The firman is another proof of the tolerant policy of the Nawab 
Wazirs of Oudh.in religious matters. : ‘ 


1, ‘The Aishbagh Ramalila continycs to the prescat day, 


Plate I 








A Firman of King Muhammad Ali Shab of Oudh (A. H. 1253) . 


~~» 


TRANSLATION 
By 
Dr. Mohd. Wahid Mirza. 


‘The Seal in the left hand top corner : “Qazi Syed Raza Ali, the 
servant of the Muhammadan Law, 1232 H.” 

The tughra in the right hand top corner : “The Father of Victory, 
the Helper of the Faith, the sultan of the Age, the Just Nushirwan, 
Muhammad Ali Shah, King of Oudh; the Ist year of the reign cor- 
responding to 1253 H.” 

Below the seal: “Duplicate copy with the seal of the Qazi of 
the Kingdom, 1253 प्र." 


TEXT OF THE “FIRMAN” 

The exalted firman of the presence of the Shadow of the Glorious 
One, the Deputy of the Compassionate One, may Allah perpetuate his 
kingdom! Written on the 27th of Rajab, 1253 H. Let all the offi- 
cials and state agents, present and future, throughout the guarded royal 
dominions, know that there has come to the royal notice a petition 
from mahant Sukh Ram Das Bairagi to the effect that early in Rajab, 
1253 H. an exalted firman had the honour of being issued granting him, 
as a charity (Sadga) of the royal head, subscription money for the 
purpose of holding the “‘Duwazdihi”’ festival and meeting the expenses 
of the sadhus (attending that festival) and further that he is now think- 
ing of arranging a “‘ Duwazdihi" gathering (majlis), and that, although 
in the previous firman it was expressly stated that never and by no Kot- 
wal or official should any dispute be raised about revision (of the 
amount of subscription moncy), yet some officials raise objections 
about renewal of the sanad; wherefore is issued this emphatic warning 
that looking upon the royal command as the very wrath of God, let 
all of them arrange for payments from their holdings and levies on the 
areas under their charge. If ever in future there is a dispute about 
the revision of the sanad or non-procurement of the fixed amount of 
subscription from the area (//aga) under any one’s charge, that one shall 
be deemed as guilty of treason towards the King. Let all of them act 
with renewed vigour in accordance with what is written herein. 


Note:—The ‘“‘duwazadihi’ festival referred to in the jirman may 
either be some festival celebrated on the occasion of the Dussehra or 
the Muharram. 
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शान्ति पर्व में समाज अनुवन्धवाद 
(डा० tare Bre पाण्डेय एम० ए०, पो-एच० to) 


geet के प्रसिद्ध रणस्थल में शरशव्या पर लेटे हुए भीष्म पितामह और पाष्दु 
a राजा युधिष्ठिर में राजपर्म के विषय में जो सम्बाद हुआ है और जिसका वर्णन 
महाभारत के शान्ति पर्व में है राज्य की उत्पत्ति के विषय में समुचित प्रकाश डालता 
हैं । इन wart के अध्ययन करने के उपरास्त पाठक इस निष्कर्ष पर पहुंबता है हि 
राज्य की उत्पत्ति के विषय में शान्ति ge में तीन मुख्य सिद्धान्तों को ओर संकेत किया 
गया है। राज्य की उत्पत्ति के यह ate सिद्धान्त समाज अनुबन्पवाद (Social Contract 
Theory ) देबी सिद्धास्त (Divine Theory) और राज्य के wea स्वरूप 
का सिद्धान्त (Organic Nature of the State) हैं। ज्ञान्ति पर्व में इन तौनों 
सिद्धान्तों की ओर यत्र-तत्र संकेत किए गए हैं जिनके एकत्र करने एवं उनके fred 
तथा wile करने के उपरान्त इन खसिद्धान्तों के बास्तबिक exer का बोध सरलता 
से हो जाता हैं। यहां समाज Hea (Social Contract Theory) का वर्णन 
जैसा कि झान्ति पर्व में दिया गया है किया जाएगा। 
राष्ट्र का सर्व प्रथम Bae 

महाभारत के शान्ति पर्व में ऐसा वर्णन है कि राजा युषिष्ठिर ने भीष्म से 
ardor की कि वह उन्हें राजधर्म का उपदेश करें । भौष्म ने cand को eT 
करना प्रारम्भ किया । इसी प्रसंग में यह प्रइन भी उठाया गया कि राष्ट्र का सर्व 
प्रथम water क्‍या है? इस प्र का उत्तर देते हुए भोष्म ने बतलाया कि राष्ट्र का 
सर्व प्रथम कर्तव्य राजा का अभिवेक करना है । राजारहित राण्प gam रहता है। 
ऐसे राज्य पर दस्यु आक्रमण करते Et राष्ट्र के द्वारा राजा का वरण किया जाना: 
wa के वरण किए जाने के समान होता है । faa प्रकार इस्द्र पूज्य है sat प्रकार 
राजा भी कल्याणेच्छुक लोगों कै लिए guetta होता है-ऐसा बेद का मत हूँ। जब 
कोई बलवान पुरुष राज्य को स्थापना के निमित्त उपस्थित होता है तो अराजक परा- 
wert राष्ट्र को उसके समक्ष झुक जाना चाहिए। बस यही सुरूर संत्रणा है। क्योंकि 


अराजकता से अधिक पापपूर्ण अम्य दूसरी RT Se reg अब geet weg कहीं है। नहीं है।३ हे राजन | wa कठितावी 
सस्वेबरतकन Ge GeO eee 





श्- राज एवामिवेचनम्‌ | अनिस््रमबलं राष्टू वल्यवोडभिभवन्‍्त्युत ॥ 


इलोक २अ० ६७ झा० Tio. 

“emerge eer cee fre ४ 
अ० ६७ Me पर्यण। . 

३-अथ चेदभियतेत राज्याथों बलवत्तर:। अराजकाणि राष्ट्राणि हतवीर्यालि वा ga: 1 
इलोक ६ अ० ६७ ज्ञा० TH ॥ . 

प्रत्युद्‌गस्थाभिपुज्य : स्थादेतवत्र सुमंत्रितम्‌। नहिं पापात्यरतरमस्ति किबिदराजकात॥ 

; ; इलोक ७ अ० ६७ शा० TH 


“we iw . 


( 4) 


से दूध देतो हैं उसको क्लेश उठाना हो पड़ता है । TZ जो गाय fart से 7a 
aE छेने देती है उसको वह कलेश सहन नहों करन पड़ता 1१ जो लकड़ी तयाये बिता ही 
सीधी हो जाती है उसको afer का ताप अनुभव नहों करना पड़तार। हे बोर! इसी 
उपभा को समझ कर बलवान के समक्ष राष्ट्र को झुक जाता चाहिए। बलतात के 
सम्मुख झुकता इन्द्र के सम्मुख झुकने के समान होता है ।३ कल्याण चाहने वाले TET 
को अपना राजा अवश्य बताना चाहिए।४ड़ 

इसी प्रकार के अनेक हेतुओं द्वारा महामारत के शान्ति पर्व में अराजकृता को 
निम्दा की गयी है। इस प्रसंग में भीष्म ने यह wt कहा हैं कि राज्य को उस्पत्ति के 
विषय में उन्होंने कुछ विशेष बातें सुनी हैं और इन fate बातों का wit उत्होंने 
राजा युषिष्ठिर के सम्मुख किया है । राजझास्त्र के विद्यार्यो के लिए यह वर्णन बड़े 
महत्त्व का विषय है । यह वर्णन महाभारत के प्लान्ति पर्व में उसी रूप में उपलब्ध 
है और जिस के आध्योपान्त अध्ययन कर लेने के उपरान्त राज्य की उत्पत्ति सस्वन्धी 
एक निश्चित सिद्धान्त पर पहुंच जाना सरल काम हो जाता है । इस वर्णन को समोक्षा 
करने पर इस विषय का बोध होता है कि मनुष्य से तोन ea TH में प्रवेश किया 
है । पहला युग उसके इतिहास में वह काल था जब वह sea जीवन के युग में 
रहता था जिसे विद्वानों नें प्राकृत युग (5.७(८ of Natnre) के नाम से सम्बोधित किया 
है। दूसरा वह युण था जब वह प्राकृत युग के बन्धन से सामाजिक जीवन के युग 
(Sate of $00ं८()) में प्रवेश करता है। इसके उपरान्त तौसरा युग राजनीतिक 
युग (State of Political Society) जाता है। यह बह युग है जिसमें मनुष्य राज्य 
का निर्माण कर उसी के अधीन रह कर जोबन व्यतीत करता है । यहां पर इत तीनों 
ait का वर्णन nf पर्व में किए गए विधरों के आधार पर किया जाएगा। 
प्राकृत जीवन का युग 

भीष्म राजा युधिष्ठिर से कहते हैं कि उन्होंने एक ऐसे युग के विबय में सुता 
है जिसमें मनुष्य अपना ster सामाजिक अयवा राजनैतिक संघठन के अन्तर्गत रहकर 
व्यतीत महों करता था । बह उस काल में प्राकृत युग में रहता था। इस युग के 
facta रक्षणों की ओर उन्होंने इस प्रकार संकेत किया है-हमने सुना है रि पूर्वकाल 
में मनुष्यों का कोई स्वासी (राजा) न था । उस युग में सबल्त मतुष्य fede qr 
को उसी प्रकार नष्ट करते रहते ये जैसे कि जर में बड़ो और बलवान मछलियां 


Toya awd केश या गोर्भवति दु्दृहा । अथ या सुदुहा crate तां वितुदन्यपि ॥ 





इल्ोक ९ अ०६७ Mio THU 

२-यदतप्त॑ प्रणमते नेतत्सन्‍्तापमहंति । यत्स्वयं नमते दाद न तत्संनामयन्त्यपि ॥ 
इलोक १० Ho ६७ To पर्व ॥ 
३-एतपौपसया बीर सप्नमेत बलोयसे । इन्द्राय स प्रणमते नमते यो बलोयसे ॥ इतोक ११ 
Wo ६७ We पर्य ॥ 
४-तस्माद्वाजैब wer: सतत भूतिमिच्छता। न carat न वारार्स्तेबां येबामराजकम्‌॥ 


इलोक १२ Ho ६७ शा० THU 








CMe) 


छोटी और fads मछलियों को निरन्तर नष्ट करती रहती हैं।? इस प्रकार Sa युग 
में मात्स्यस्याय (Logic of the Fish) ही एक ata नियम इन लोगों में प्रचलित 
था। इसका कारण der ने अप्रत्यक्ष रूप में उत्त en में बतलाया है जब कि प्राकृत 
युग के मनुष्य एकन्र होकर अपते लिए सदाबरण सम्जा्प्तोँ कतितव नियमों का 
निर्माण करते हैं। यह नियम कठोर बागी, दण्डयराथगता, पर स्त्री और पर घन- 
अपहरण सम्बन्धी वृत्तियों के दमन हेतु निभित हुए थे ।२ इस प्रकरण से यह स्पष्ट 
विदित होता है कि प्राकृत युग (State of Nature) में ayer को age वृत्तियां 
+-कास, क्रोष, लोभ , मोहादि-स्वरूछ़दता पूर्वक मनुष्यों पर अपना अधिपत्थ जमाए हुए 
थी और जिसके कारण उतका जीवन पापमय एवं घृणित तथा यातनासय बन गया था 
जिसका अधिक काल तक सहन करना मतुष्य के लिए असम्भव था। 

इस प्रकार भीष्म सतुष्य के इतिहास में एक ऐसे युप को ओर संकेत करते हैं 
जिस युग में मनुष्य प्राकृत जोबन को स्थिति में था | इस युण में मनुष्य की eT 
यूत्तियां जैसे काम, via, लोभ मोहादि उत्त कौ सदुवृलियों पर अपना अधिपत्य जामाए 
हुए थी और sa सुग में eas एक frat हो लोगों में क्रिवात्मस रूर में safer 
था | वह नियम मात्स्यस्थाय (Logic of the Fish) था। इस युग में मनुध्य का 
जीवन घृणित, नारकीय, sreztare एवं याततामय था । मतृष्य rere Wate ate 
सशंकित रहता था। उसका जीवन अनिश्चित और क्षणिक था। 

शान्ति पर्व में जिस प्राकृत युण को ओर संकेत किया गया है वह युग afer 
अंगरेज तत्वबेत्ता हाब्स द्वारा प्रतियादित प्राकृत युग (State of Nature) से बहुत sit 
में समानता रखता है। हाब्स ने भो मतुख्य के इतिहास में एक ऐसे युग की कल्पना की 
है जिस में मनुष्य घोर याततामय wet ब्यत्ोत करता था। उसका जीवन अत्यन्त 
दैनोय एवं निताग्त एकाम्तवास का ates था fase वह पशुवत अपना जोवन व्यतीत 
करता था। मनुष्य स्थार्यास्ध होकर, उतित अब अनुचित का विचार न करके 
अपने पड़ोसी कौ हत्या कर डालते में ततिक भी हिचक ता न था। स्वार्य ने मलुष्य- 
ayer में ae उत्पन्न कर दिया था। वह एक दूतरे से इतता भयभीत रहता था कि 
बहू पारस्परिक सम्पर्क करना ही न चाहता ati इत दृष्टि से भोष्म और हाव्स के 
विद्यारों में समातता पायो जाती है। परन्तु इस सम्बन्ध में इतना अवश्य उल्लेशनोय 
है कि gee प्राकृत युग के मनुष्य में केवल भय की af की ही प्रधानता देते हूँ 
और इसी से मुक्तित प्राप्त करने के fafa ayer स्वार्यों बत जाता है। हाब्स के इस 
सिद्धान्त के अतुस्तार मनुष्य का स्वार्थ ही उसके विकास का कारण माना गया है । 
भौष्म, इसके विरुद्ध, मनुष्य में अस्य वृत्तियों का भी प्राधामन्य मातते हैं। उसके ae 
नुसार मनुष्य में लोभ- सोह, क्रोध, काम, मद ओर सात्सर्प यह छः प्रधान असुर 


१-अराजकाः प्रजा; ga विनेशुरिति नः श्रुतम्‌ । परस्परं भक्षयस्तों मत्स्या इब जले 
BAT ॥ इलोक १७ Ho ६७ Mo पर्व ॥ 
२-वाकशूरों दण्डपरुषो gee स्थात्यारजायिक:॥ इलोक १८ Mo ६७ शा० THN 
यथः परस्थमथाइश्यात्त्याक्या नस्तावुशा इति॥ इलोक १९ He ६७ Mo THI 








CRE) 


वृत्तियां हें जिन्हें पड्वर्ग के नाम से सम्बोधित किया गया है 1 भीष्म का मत है कि 
मनुष्य के सांस्कृतिक एवं सम्य जीवन का विकास इस cent wt विजय की मात्रा पर 
निर्भर है । जितनी मात्रा में मनुष्य इन असुर वृत्तियों पर बिजयी होता जाएगा उसी 
सात्रा में उसका जीवत geese एवं समय बनता जाएगा। मनुष्य के समय एवं सुसंस्कृत 
जीवन et विकास उसके स्थार्थों बनने में नहीं है बरन स्वार्य-स्थाग में है। इस प्रकार 
भोष्म और gra के विचारों में बड़ा अम्तर है। 

सामाजिक जीवन का युग 4 


प्षास्ति पर्व में जिस प्राकृत युग का वर्णन किया गया है वह अत्यन्त देनीय घृणित 
एवं यातनामय जीवन का युग है । इस युग के जीवन से निवृत्ति पाने के लिए उस युग 
का भनुष्य विहयल था। उसके लिए यह जीवन असहय था। इसलिए उस युग से 
निवृत्ति पाने एवं मात्स्यग्याय (Logic of the Fish) से मुक्त होने के लिए उसने 
amet किया और जिसका परिणाम gat युग का निर्माण हुआ । इस युग के 
निर्माण wt ओर भीष्म संकेत करते हुए कहते हें-हमने सुना हैं कि (प्राकृत युग के) 
मनुष्यों ने एकत्र होकर यह नियम बनाए कि हमलोगों में जो व्यक्ति कठोरभाषी, 
दष्डपरायण, परस्त्रो अथवा पर धन अपहरण करेगा वह हम लोगों के बुन्द से वहिष्कृत 
कर दिया जाएगा ig इस नारकीय युग से fafa पाने के fog orgs युग के लोग 
एकत्र होते हैं ओर फिर बह एकत्र होकर एक संघठित समाज का निर्माण करने का 
प्रयास करते i इस प्रयास में वह कतिपय ऐसे नियमों का भी निर्माण करते हैं जिनके 
अनुसार आचरण STA उनका जीवन सुख एवं शान्तिमय बन जाएगा और बह अपने 
पूर्ण के नारकीय जीवन से सभ्य एवं सुसंस्कृत जीवन में प्रवेश कर सकेंगे। इस स्थिति 
में ऊहोंने एकत्र होकर पारस्परिक सहयोग cd सम्मति से विधि निर्माण किए जिनका 
उद्देश्य सदाचरण मात्र था और जिनका आश्रय जनता की स्वीकृति मात्र या। इन के 
ye में कोई रूत्ता नथी। अतः यह नियम सदाचरण सम्बन्धी विधि (Moral laws) 
ही Wi विधि (Positive law) का वास्तविक स्थान ग्रहण न कर सके । 
इस प्रकार ter समाज का निर्माण एक प्रकार के सामाजिक अनुबन्ध (Social 
(८४7४८) के आधार पर करते हें और जनता के समक्ष समाज का स्पष्ट स्वरूप 
रखते है । इस रूमाज के लिए सदाचरण सम्बन्धी कतिपय नियमों का निर्माण कर इस बात 
की आधा की गयो थी कि मनुष्य इन नियमों का पालन कर अपनो age वृत्तियों को 
fexa कर एक ऐसे wea का fair करेगा जिसमें सुर वृत्तियों का अधिपत्य 
होगा और ee अनुसार आचरण करने से उसका जोवम पारस्परिक सद्भावना, 


रूहयोग एवं सार्वजनिक कल्याण का जीवन होगा जिसमें सुख और ज्ञान्ति स्थायी होकर 
are करेगी । 


tema तास्ततश्चशुः समयानिति नःश्रुतम।वारूशूरो दण्डपदणों ew स्यार्पारजाधिकः H 
इलोक १८ Ho ६७ शा० TH 
पा परसमषा दा प्याण्पा MERTEN इति LL इलोक १९ अ० ६७ झा० पर्व ॥ 








(  ) 


हाम्स को भी मनुष्य को उसके प्राकृत जीवन (State of Nature) के area 
जीवन से निवृत्ति की प्राप्ति हेतु सामाजिक अनुबस्थ Social Contract) का आश्रप 
छेना पड़ा था ऐसा वर्णन उपलब्ध हे । इस were मतुष्य ने अपते उप्त बरबता एवं 
पाशुविक जीवन से छुटकारा पाने के लिए सामाजिक अनुअस्ब (Social Contract) 
किया ari परम्तु इस विषय में हाब्स उतने स्पष्ट नहों हैं जितने कि भोग्म हँ। 
हाब्स इस विषय की स्पष्ट रूप Reem a कर सके कि मनुरुष ने प्राकृत जोबत 
(State of Nature) से समाज का निर्माण किस प्रकार किया और किर समाज से राज्य 
का निर्माण किस प्रकार हुआ | उनके द्वारा प्रतिपादित राज्य और समाज के सम्जस्य में 
उनके जो विच्वार हैं वहु saree एवं अस्पष्ट हैँ। भोव्म यह ever कहते हैँ कि wees 
युग (State of Nature) के उपरान्त सामाजिक अनुबन्ध (Social Contract) द्वारा 
समाज का निर्माण हुआ। परम्तु समाज के नियमों के लागू करने के छिए राजसत्ता की आव- 
इयकता हुई। इस आवइयकता wt gfe राज्य-निर्माण में gf. इस प्रकार view इप्त 
विषय में हाब्स की अपेक्षा अधिक स्पष्ट एवं हेतु रक्त (Logical) दिखलापी पड़ते हैँ । 
राज्य निर्माण का युग 

सामाजिक जीवन से मनुष्य ने राजनीतक जौवन में fee प्रकार प्रग्रेश किया है 
इस दिधय का वर्णन शास्ति पर्व में स्पष्ट दिया गया Zi इस विवप में भो जो विचार 
दिए गए है वह हेतुपुक्त एवं स्पष्ट हें । उन में हाब्स के तत्सस्वथों feat को 
भांति अस्पष्ट एवं vere होने का कोई स्थान नहीं है । भोव्म का कहना 
है कि मनुष्य ने अराजकता (Anarchy) के युग से सामामिक जोवत में 
प्रवेश किया और अपने सामाजिक जीवन को स्थायी बनाते के किए उस्तें 
जीवन के कतिपय नियमों का निर्माण किया । परन्तु इत तिथमों का cet 
न हो सका।१ इसलिए उसने इस बात को आवश्यकता अनुभव को कि उसके 
समाज में कोई ऐसी सत्ता होनी चाहिए जो weet समाज में लोगों को सदावरण 
सम्बन्धी उन नियमों के अनुसार आचरण करने के लिए विबश करे और ug 
सत्ता इतनी शब्तिसम्पन्न हो जो उन व्यक्तियों को जो कि इन नियमों को भंग 
करें समुचित we देने में समर्थ हो। इस कार्य के सम्पादन हेतु वह जगत सुष्ठा ब्रहू मा 
की झरण में गए और उनसे इस प्रकार प्रार्यता कौ-हे भगवान हमलोग बिता स्वामों 
(राजा) के नष्ट हो रहे हैं हमें कोई स्वामी (राजा) बतलाधिए (fier) 12 हम लोग 
एकत्र होकर उसकी पूजा करेंगे और बह हमारा पालन करे 1a ALATA उनकी प्रार्नता 
स्वीकार की और उनके समक्ष ममु को प्रस्तुत किया । परन्तु मतुने care को स्वीकार 
wort आपत्ति erie मनु ने इस विषय में अपने विचार इस प्रकार प्रकट किए-राजा 


₹-तारतथा TG Bea सभये नावस्यिरें॥ झतोक १९ अ० ६७ Mo THN 

२-सहितास्तास्तवा जग्मुरसुजाता : पितामहम्‌ | अनोदवरा fread भगवश्लोइव॑रं दिया ॥ 
Tae २० अ० ६७ Mo THN 

Qed पूजयेम सम्भूष यश a: प्रतिपाछपेत्‌ ॥ इल्लोक २१ ato ६७ Mo THU 

४-तलो are व्यादिदेश मुर्ताभिनतस्द ता: ॥। इलोक २१ ato ६७ झा० THN 





(exe) 


at पर पाप कर्म करना आवश्यक है। राजा को लोगों को दण्ड देता पढ़ता है। 
इससिए राजपद स्वीकार करना बड़ा दुस्‍्तर है। विशेषकर मिख्याचार में संलप्त म॒दुष्यों 
ae राज्य में राजपद ग्रहण करना तो और भी whet et! 

मनु के इस प्रकार के हेतुयुक्त बचनों को सुनकर छोगों से सनु से निश्रेदत किया- 
ge डरो सत। Stet को वष्ड देना पाप नहीं है। वह तो जो TT करता है उत्तो का 
पाप होता हैर। हमलोग पशु और स्वर्ण के लाभ का पचासवां भाग, ana का दसवां 
भाग राजकोश्न की वृद्धि के तिमित्त देते रहेंगे। जब कोई सुन्दर कम्या विवाह के लिए 
waa होगी तो उस war को सबसे प्रथम आप की मेंड करेंगे।३ जो ayer हम में 
wea हैं या शास्त्र और वाहन से सुसज्जित हैं बह, axe पीछे Ta को भाँति, तुम्हारा 
अनुसरण करेंगे।४ इस प्रकार तुम बलबान होकर महाप्रतापी atte gered हो जाओगे। 
जिस प्रकार कुबेर देवों की रक्षा करता है उसी प्रकार तुम at gaat ge पूर्वक धारण 
करते रहोगे।५ राजा से सुरक्षित होकर प्रजा जिस धर्म का आचरण करेगी उस धर्म का 
चतुर्धीझ तुम को मिला करेगा ।६ हे राजन, तुम उस महान पर्म से सुख प्राप्त कर बल- 
शाली बनजाओ और देवों की gx की भांति आप ही हमारी रक्षा में तसर हो जाएं।७ 
सूर्य की भांति चमकते हुए आप विजय के लिए चल पड़े और इस प्रकार झत्रुओं के 
अभिमान को were कर दें। तुम्हारी सबंदा जय होगी।८ 

इतना कहने के उपरान्त मनु ने राजपद स्वीकार कर छिया । इस प्रकार राजा 
को वरण कर उन लोगों ने राज्य का निर्माण किया। राज्य निर्माण सम्बन्धो इत व्यव- 
स्था में एक विशेष बात यह है कि राज्य का निर्माण सामाजिक जोगत के संघठत को 
स्थायी एवं अक्षुष्य रखने सात्र के लिए हुआ att इसलिए जनता ने राजा को केवल 
उतने ही अधिकार प्रदान किए थे जितने कि राजा को इल कार्य के सम्यादन करने 
के लिए आवश्यक समझे गए थे । वास्तय में इस विधि से जिस राज! का faate किया 





३-पिज्ेसि कर्म: पापादाज्यं हि भृशबुस्तरम्‌। विशेषतो मनुष्येद भिम्यावृलेयु नित्यदा॥ 
Fale २२ अ० ६७ शा ० पर्व ॥ 
२-तमब्ुबनप्रजा मा a: कत्‌ नेनो गभिष्यति ॥ इलोक २३ Ho ६७ To vu 
३-१शूनामपिपंचाशद्धि रण्यस्थ ada च॥ इलोक २३ अ० ६७ Te wu 
धाम्यस्थ दक्षम भाग दास्यासः कोशवर्धनस्‌ । eat शुल्के चादरूपां विवहेवूद्यतासु च ॥ 
Tats रेड Ho ६७ झा० THN 
४-मुखेन दास्त्रपन्नेण ये मनुष्याः प्रधानतः। weet तेश्तुयास्यन्ति महेंग्रसिव देवता: ।। 
इलोक २५ अ० ६७ To पर्व ॥ 
ead जातबलो tan gored: प्रतापवान्‌ । get धास्यसि नः सर्वान्कुबेर इब नै तात ॥ 
इलोक २६ Me ६७ श्ञा ० TEN 
qed werd चरिष्यन्ति प्रजा राज्ञा सुरक्षिता: | ag wer घर्मस्य त्वस्संस्थं बै सविष्यति ॥ 
Z इलोक २७ अ० ६७ ज्ञा TH 
७-तेन घर्मेंण महता gw लब्धेन भावितः । पाहू यस्मा-सर्वतो राजम्देवानिव TAT: tt 
इल्लोक २८ He ६७ Te पर्व ॥ 
<८-दिजयाय हिं निर्षाहि प्रतपन्‌ रक्ष्मिवानिव । सान विघम be जवोःस्तु तब सर्वदा ॥ 
२९६ अ० ६७ ज्ञा० पर्व ॥ 


( w ) 


गया है वह निरंकुश राजा नहों थां। zat अधिकार सोमित ये। यदि वह अपने अधि- 
कारों का दुदप्रयोग करता हुआ पाधा जाता तो उस राजा को उत्तके पदसे चपुत करते 
की किया da सम्रझो wait it 

इस विषय में भीष्म हाब्स से fea मत रखते Hi gree का मत है कि मनुष्य 
ने आत्मरक्षा के लिए अपते समस्त अधिकार उस व्यक्ति को प्रदात कर दिए जिसको 
उन्होंने अपना स्वामों (राजा) स्वीकार किया था। उनके सिद्धान्त के अनुसार यह 
अधिकार किसी प्रकार भी बापस नहों लिए जा सकते । हाब्स के मतानुसार मनुष्य 
दो परिस्थितियों में हो रह सकता है। चाहे बह अराजकता एवं प्राकृत युग में बास 
करे अथवा defer राज्य के अन्तर्गत। जिस समय व्यैयक्तिक अधिकार मनुष्य के पास 
रहते हैं मनुष्यों में स्वार्थ को प्रतियोगिता के कारण अराजकता का युग उपस्थित हो 
जाता है। परन्तु जब यह समस्त अधि कार उनसे अलग होकर किसी एक विशेष व्यक्ति 
में निहित हो जाते हैं तो ऐसी अबस्था में उनके जीवन का वह युग सुथ्यवस्थित 
राज्य में परिणत हो जाता है। इस प्रकार gee निरंकुदा राजसत्ता (Absolutism) 
के पोषक हैं। उनके सत से राजा के विरुद्ध विद्रोह का झण्डा खड़ा करना किसी अवस्था 
में भी earaqer एवं बैथ न होगा। परसख्ु भीध्म इस मत को are नहीं समझते । 

इस प्रकार शान्ति पर्य में राज्य की उत्पत्ति के विषय में समाज अनुबन्धवाद 
(Social Contract Theroy) का आश्रय लिया गया है और जो तत्सम्यन्धी 
पाइचात्य मत से भिन्न है। 
शान्ति पर्व में समाज अनुबन्ध बाद का दूसरा स्वरूप 

भीष्म ने राज्य की उत्पत्ति के विषय में समाज अनुबन्ध बाद (Social Contract 
Theory) के बूसरे स्वरूप का भी वर्णन किया है । वह प्रसंगवश् यह वर्णन उस 
अवसर पर करते हैं जब wat युधिष्ठिर भीष्म से राजा की उत्पत्ति के विषय में 
इस प्रकार के प्रइन करते हें-राजा और wer मनुष्यों (प्रजा) के एक से हाय, भुजा, 
atte stat होती है। और उनकी बुद्धि तथा cfr भो समान ही होती हैं। इनको 
Be, दु खका अनुभव भी समान रूर से ही होता हैं। पीठ, मुक्त और उदर भी इनके 
gee ही होते eh इवासोइवास को क्रियाएं भो समान हैं और प्राग, शरीर आदि भी 
एक से विश्वलायी पड़ते हें। राजा और mares मनुष्यों के जन्म और मरण में भो 
किसी प्रकार का भेद दिल्वलावों नहों पड़ता। इस प्रकार समस्त मनुष्यों से राजा के 
गुण, कर्म, स्वभाव मिलते Fi फिर राजा अकेला बड़े-बड़े qe बोरों का अधिपति किस 
प्रकार बन जाता है।र२ यह पृथ्वी अनेक आर्य शुर-बीरों से भरी पड़ी है। फिर राजा ही 





१-षडेतान्पुरुषों ag याद्भिन्नां नावमिवार्णबे | . . . . - «« अरीक्षितारं WaT... 


इलोक ४४-४५ He ५७ ०४82 " 

-तुल्यपाणिभुजग्रीवस्तुल्पब॒ुद्धीख्ियात्मक: । तुल्यदु:खसुखात्मा © " 
oh alii papi ssl care woe 
तुल्पशुक्रास्विमज्जा चतुल्यमांसालुगेव a | निःइवासोच्छूबास तुल्यक्व तुल्यप्राणशरी रवान्‌ ॥। 
1 इलोक ७ Ho {RATS TIL 

समानजस्मसरण: समः सर्वगुभत्‌ णाम्‌ । विशिष्टबुद्धोन्‌ शूरांशव कयमेकोडघितिष्ठति ॥ 
PAE ८ Ho ५९ ATO TH 


(५८ 5) 


अकेला किस प्रकार इसकी रक्षा करने में समर्य होता है और वहीँ क्‍यों प्रजा के 
आनन्द की कामना करता है? १ इस अकेले राजा की प्रसन्नता को देखकर सारी प्रजा 
wit प्रसन्न रहती हैं? राजा के चिन्तित होते पर सारे छोग स्याकुछ हो उठते हैं ऐसा 
क्यों है? २ हे भरतपंम ! सें इस विषय का तथ्य जानना चाहता हूं। हे बदताम्बर ! 
आप इस विषय का जहां तक हो सके ठीक-डीक वर्णन कीजिए।३ 

राजा युधिष्ठिर के इन सन्देहों के समाधान हेतु भीष्म ने जो उत्तर दिया है वह 
सामप्री राजझास्त्र के इतिहास में बड़े मुल्य की सामग्री समझी जाएगी। इन eat के 
उत्तरों के देने में भीष्म ने राज्य को उत्तत्ति के विषय में जो प्रकाश डाला है बह इस 
सिद्धान्त की स्थापना फरता है कि राज्य की उत्पत्ति सामाजिक अनुबन्ध के आधार 
(Contractual basis) पर हुई है। 

युधिष्ठिर के द्वारा राजा के निर्माण के वियय में जो wee किए गए है जितका 
उल्लेख ऊपर किया जा चुका है उनका समाधात करते हुए ator राज्य की उसत्ति 
के विषय में कहते हैं-तुम सावधान हो जाओ। में इस प्रइत wr grey से उत्तर देता 
हूं कि किस प्रकार सत्य युग Rag राज्य व्यवस्था को परियाटी चलो है।४ हे राजन! 
सत्य युग में राज्य, राजा, दण्ड या दण्ड देते बाला कुछ भो नहीं था। समस्त प्रजा 
धर्म के अनुसार चलती थी और उसी से परस्पर रक्षा कर लेती थी । हे भारत ! 
धर्म को लक्ष्प में रख कर लोग एक दूसरे को रक्षा कर रहे थे दुख को बात है कि 
उन्हें इसी बीच में मोह ने आ घेरा। और बह मोह के बच्चीभूत हो गए।५ जब प्रजा में 
मोह छा गया तो ज्ञान के लोप से उनका धर्म भी नष्ट होने लगा।६ जब उतका 
ज्ञान ही नष्ठ हो गया तो छोग अज्ञान के वच्च में हो गए। हे भरतसत्तम! इस प्रकार 
आगे चल कर यह लोभ के जाल में फंस गए।७ हे प्रभो ! जब लोगों का विचार-विमर्श 
लुप्त हो गया तो उनको काम नाम के बोध ने आ घेरा ।८ जब लोग काम के ATT 








-कपघमसेको महीं ment शूरवोरायंसंकुलास्‌ । रक्षत्यवि च लोकस्य प्रसादमभिवांछति ॥ 
इलोक ९ Ho ५९ ज्ञा७ TH 

२-एकस्प तु प्रसादेन कृत्सतों लोकः प्रसीदति । व्याकुले चाकुले : सर्वो भवतोति विनिइचय 
PAE १० अ० ५९ Alo पर्य ॥ 

३-एतबिच्छास्यहूं श्रोतुं तत्वेन भरतर्यभ peed ot marred safe बदताम्वर ॥ 
इलोक १७ आ० ५९ To पर्व ॥ 
४-नियतस्त्व॑ नरध्याप oy सर्बमशेषत : । यथा राज्य॑ समुत्पक्षमादी कृतयुगेईभबत्‌ ॥ इलोक 
१३ Ho ५९ Mo THN 
५-न बै cro न राजा5 seit च दण्डो म दाष्डिक: ।घर्मेणव प्रजा:सर्वा रक्षन्ति सम परस्परम्‌ 
‘ one re इलोक UY Ho ६७ Te TEN 
(>पाह्यमानास्तथाउत्यों Sad नरा पर्मेण भारत । big yp 
१५ Ho ५९ M0 THI 
७-ते मोहबशमापन्ना सनुजा सनुजर्ष भ । प्रतिपत्ति ब्रिमोहाच्च धर्मस्तेषामनीनशत्‌ ॥ इलोक 
१६ Ho ५९ To पर्य ॥ 
<-गष्टायाँ प्रतिपत्तो च मोहबश्या नरास्तदा | लोभस्प वश्ञमापन्नाः सर्वे भरतसत्तम्‌ ॥ इलोक 
१७ Ho ५९ ज्ञा० TH 


1६ 


it a 


हो गए तो उत्के मन में राग wt eater pat है युधिष्छिर ! ay राग Bare 
होकर उनको कार्य-अकार्य का ज्ञान न रहा। १ है राजेंद्र ! अब तो जिम से सम्मोग 
नहीँ करना चाहिए उससे सम्भोग करने लगे। भक्ष्याभक्प्र को फोई परिषादी न रही 
तथा दोषादोष का भेद ही न रहा।२ जब प्रशा wat में i कर सब्ड होते wt 
तो te भी छुप्त हो चला। हे राजन! जब ae नष्ड होता है तब धर्म भो ae 
हो ही जाता है। ३ जब धर्म और बेइ का ee हो गया तो देवाग weir हो 
उठे | है नरशारूक! देवगग ange होकर ब्र[ूमा को शरण में गएं।४ Tee 
लोकपितामहु ayer को स्तुति कर के उतझों sam fears ag समस्त वेवगण gw 
से आहत होकर हाय जोड़कर अर मा जो से कहते लगें ५-हे भगवत्‌ | नरलोक 
में स्थित सारा ax, लोभभोहादि वृत्तित्रों के जाप्रत होते से wee हो गया है। 
ऐसा देख कर हमारे feed agree भय का संवार हो रहा है। ६ हे AER 
जब बेद हो नष्ट हो जाएगा तब सारा धर्म भो नणष्ड होकर हो रहेगा। हे त्रिभुवतेषवर ! 
इस प्रकार तो हम लोग भी मनुष्यों के समान हो जाएंगे। मतृष्ण तो यज्ञादि करके 
हमारी सेवा करते हैं और हम उनके लोक में जो हम से नीबे है वर्धा करते हैं। जब 
बहू याज्षिक क्रियाओं का त्याग कर देंगे तो हम भी fae हो जाएंगे तो इतमें 
weg नहीं है।७ हे पितामह! इस विषय में जिस प्रकार हमारा कल्माग हो आप 
वैसा ही विचारें। आपके प्रभाव से हमारा जो ag स्वभाव बना था या हम को जो 
Gent प्राप्त हुआ था बहू स्वयं wer होने जा रहा है। ८ 

जब देवों ने इस प्रकार ह्तुतिको तो भगवान ब्रहू मा उन समस्त देवों से बोले। 
है देवो ! तुम डरो मत में तुम्हारे कल्याण का चिन्तन करूंगा।९ तब ब्रहमा जी ने 


१-अप्राप्तस्पाभिमर्श तु pan मनुजास्ततः। कामों नामापरस्तत्र प्रत्यपच्त बै प्रभो ॥ 
इलोक १८ अ०५९ ज्ञा० पर्व ॥ 
२-तांस्‍्तु कामबश्ा' प्राप्तान्‌ नामाभिसंस्पुशत्‌ । रक्‍्ताकच नाम्पजानम्त कार्याकार्ें युधिष्ठिर 
इलोक १९ अ० ५९ To TH 
३-अगम्यागमन' da बाच्यावा्च dr च। भक्ष्याभक्ष्यं च राजेन्द्र दोषादोष॑ चर नात्यजन॥ 
इलोक २० अ० ५९ ज्ञा० पर्व ॥ 


४-बिप्लुते नरलोके tage चेव ननाश ह। ताक्षाच्च az ROT राजम्धर्मों pang! | 


इलोक २१ Ho ५९ शा० पर्व । 
५-शष्टे ay मणि धर्में च वेबास्त्रासः समाविशत्‌ । ते त्रस्ता नरशादू ल ब्रह मा करण ययु : ॥ 
दक्कोक २२ He ५९ Ale TEN 
६-प्रसाद्य भगवन्त॑ ते देव॑ लोकपितामहम्‌। ऊबुः प्राउजलयः सर्वे दुःलवेगसमाहता:॥ 
इलोक २३ अ० ५९ To THE 


७-भगवष्नरलोकस्थं wed ब्रहम सनातनम्‌ | लोभमोहाविभिभबिस्ततों नो भपमाविश्ञत्‌॥ 
इलोक २४ अ० ५९ me TH 

८-अटटू मणश्च प्रणाशेन धर्मो ध्यनश्दीक््वर । ततःस्म समता याता मयेंस्त्रिभुनेश्वर:॥ 
Few २५ Ho ५९ झा० पर्व ॥ 

६-अन्न निःश्रेपसं यप्नस्तक्षघायस्थ पितामह। त्वस्प्रभावसमुत्योशसो स्वभावों नो बिनदर्यात। 
tate २७ अ० ५९ Mo THN 


( t ) 


एक हाल. अध्याय के एक बृहर्‌ प्रंथ की रचना अपनी बुद्धि के अवुसार की। १ हे 
aa! इस शुभ नौतिशास्‍्त्र की रचना करके भगवान eet जी ने प्रसन्न होकर इस 
आदि देवों से यह बचत कहे-हे देवों ! जगत के उपकार और त्रिवर्ग की स्थायतां के 
लिभित्त ज्ञान का सार मिकाल कर AF यह युक्तित प्रकाशित की है। ag दण्ड के साथ 
लोगों का रक्षण करने बालो होगी। यह निग्रह और TE दोनों के साथ लोकों का 
बड़ा उपकार wee २ दण्ड से संसार चलाया जाता है अयबा इसमें दण्ड का विधात 
किया गया है इस लिए यह ज्ञास्त्र दष्डनोति कहराएगा! इसनोति का प्रभाव तीनों 
कोकों में दिश्वतान है।३ इसके अन्तर सर्व प्रयम अनेक eran विशालाक्ष शिव 
स्थानु उमापति भगवात झंकर ने इस नोतिशास्त्र को men किया ।४ भगवान tet 
ने जब लोगों को अल्पायु देखा तो ब्रहुमा जी द्वारा प्रणीत इस महाझ्ञास्त्र का उन्होंने 
संक्षेय कर दिया जिसका नाम बैदालाक्ष हुआ। इस दस हजार अध्याय बाले प्रत्य को महान 
crest ग्राहू मण रक्षक इस्त ने प्राप्त किया । ५ भगवान्‌ इस््र ने भी इस शास्त्र का संक्षेप कर 
उसके हजार अध्याय बना दिए जिसका नाम बाहुदल्तक हुआ । ६ इसके अनस्तर वाक्तिशाली 
बुहस्पति ते उसफ। संक्षेप कर उसके तीन सहस्त्र अध्याय रसे जो वाहुस्ात्था के नाम 
से प्रसिद्ध है । ७ फिर wears बुद्धिमान पोगाचार्य महायशस्वी शुक्राचार्य ने इसका संक्षेप 
कर एक सहस्त्र अध्याय बनाए।८ हे महा भाग ! मतुष्पों के ह्‌ रास और उनकी अल्पायु 
को जानकर लोगों के अनुरोध Ree, सहवियों ने समय समय पर इसको और भी 





१-तानुवाच सुराश्सर्वान्स्वयम्भूर्गवान्‌ Eger: | श्रेपोःहूंचिग्तयिष्पासि व्येतु वो भीः gels 
इलोक २८ Ho ५९ MOTT 
२-ततोःध्यायसहस्त्राणां ae we स्ववृद्धिजम्‌। पत्र क्र्मस्‍्तथवार्थ: कामक्‍चैबासिवर्णित८ 
इल्ोक २९ Ho ५९ Mo THN 

३-उपकाराय सोकस्प तिबर्गस्थापनाय च। नवनीत॑ सरस्वत्या बुढ़िरेबा प्रभाविता॥ . 
Tare ७६ Ho ५९ Mo पर्य ॥ 
इण्डेन afi हूयेषा लोकरक्षणकारिका। npret लोकानतुचरिष्यति ॥ 
इलोक ७७ He ५९ शा० पर्व ॥ 
%-बष्डरेस नौयते चेद॑ cet नयति वा पुनः । दण्डनीतिरिति र्थाता श्रीस्लोकानभिवर्तते ॥ 
FATE ७८ Ho ५९ Mo पर्व ॥ 
५-ततस्तां भगव न्नीतिं पूर्व जप्राह शंकर: । बहुरूपो विज्ञालाक्ष: fra: स्थाणुदमापति: ॥ 
इलोक Co Mo ५९ Alo THI 
६-भगवानपि त:छास्त्रं संचिक्षेप पुरम्दरः। सहस्त्रे: पंचमिस्तात age — " 
इलोक ८३ अ० ५९ To पर्व ॥ 
७-अध्यायानां सास्त्ैस्तु जिमिरेव बृहस्पतिः। संचिक्षेपेश्वरो बुद्धवा angered तदुच्चते ॥ 
लोक <४ Ho ५६९ ज्ञा० THN 
<८-अध्यापानां सहस्मंण काव्य: संक्षेपमत्रवीत्‌। तच्छास्त्रमभितप्रज्ञो योगाचायों महायश:॥ 
इलोक ८५ आ० ५९ To पर्व ॥। 
९-एवं लोकानुरोधेन पास्त्रमेतन्महविभिः । संक्षिप्तमायुर्विज्ञाय मर्त्यातां हु रासमेव a ॥ 
लोक ८६ Ho ५९ To पर्व ॥ 


(०६१ ८४ 


इसके उपरान्त देवगग प्रजा के स्वामी भगवात विष्णु के पास पहुंचे और उनसे 
निवेदन किया कि जो मनुष्यों में सर्व श्रेष्ठ हो आप हमारे fay उसको बतलाएं। हे 
राजन! तब प्रभु भगवान नारायण ने fare कर रजोगुग रहित एक तेजस्वी मानस 
पुत्र रचा। १ उस महातुभाव ने cat रहित होते के कारण qed का स्जामों बनता 
स्वोकार नहीं किया। हे पाष्डब ! उतको बुद्धि तो प्रारम्भ से ही ware कौ ओर 
प्रवत्त हुईै। २ उस महाभाग विरजा के एक कोतिमान पुत्र हुआ। Tey वह भो मृत्यु 
को प्राप्त हुआ। उसके पुत्र॒का मास कर्दस था। यह महात तप करने में प्रवत्त हुआ। ३ 
प्रजापालक राजा कर्दम के अनंग नाम का पुत्र हुआ। वह भो बड़ा नोतिसान at 
उसने उस विज्ञाल राज्य- को प्राप्त किया। यह राजा होकर ghee whit में परायण 
हो गया।४ हे राजन! मृत्यु को qatar नाम को array eat थी जो तौतों St 
में बिल्यात हैं। इस अतिबल को वह भार्वा बतो और sat राजा बेत को उत्पन्न किया। ५ 
यह बेन प्रजा में अधर्म की वृद्धि करता था ate cae में फंसा रहता था। इसलिए 
अहमबादी ऋषियों ने मंत्रपूत कुशाओं से उसका ea कर दिया। महवियरों ने उसको 
बाहिनी भुजा का सन्‍्थन किया ओर उससे eer Hoge सुन्दर पुरुष उत्पन्न हुआ। ६ 
इसने कबच पहिन con था ओर वह खंग बांधे हुए था। धतुषवाण से वह सुत्तक्जित था। 
ag बेदबेदांग और aie में भो पारांगत था। हे राजन ! इस ater को सम्पूर्ण 
दण्डनीति wet प्रकार ज्ञात थी।७ बेत पुत्र हाथ जोड़कर उत महर्षियों से कहने 
wer कि धर्म ओर अर्थ के देखने में तत्वर मुझ में सूक्ष्म बुद्धि विकतित हो रही है। 
हे मुनियो! इस बुद्धि से सुप्त को कया करना चाहिए? आप इसका तत्व बतलायिए। ८ 

आप जिस गम्भीर अर्य के साथ मुझे मेरा weed बतलाएंगे में उप्तता पालत WENT 
per मय कप प्रजापतिम्‌ | एको यो5ईति medem: श्रेष्ठ पंबेतं समादिश ॥ 
नारायणः प्रभु:। Seaperen Fri " 

इशोक ८७, ८८ He ५० Me 
२-बिरजास्तु महाभागः syed भुवि नैचछत। न्यासायैवा भवद्‌बुद्धि: प्रणोता तस्य पाण्डव॥ 
tate ८९ He ५९ To पर्व 
३-कौ तिमांस्तस्य पुत्री भूस्सो5पि पंचातिगो3भवत्‌ | कर मस्तस्य or सोड्प्यतप्यन्महत्तरः ॥ 
९० अ० ९ Mo THN 
४-अनंगपुत्रों 5तिबलो नौतिभाननिगम्य वै । प्रतिपेदे महाराज्यमयेन्द्रियवशों swat 
इलोक ९२ He ५९ Tle पर्व ॥ 
५-मृत्योस्तु बुहिता राजन्सुतीया नाम मानसी। प्रढ्याता श्रिबुलोकेदु arse बेनसजोजतत्‌॥ 
इलोक ९३ अ० ५९ Tle पर्व ॥ 
ged प्रजासु विधर्माणं रागद्रेववशञानुगम्‌। मंत्रभूतेः कुशजध्तुऋंबवों ब्रहसवादिन:॥ 

मसमस्थुस्ते महर्षयः। ततः पुरुष उतपन्नो रूपेणेम्ट इबापर 
इलोक ९४ अ० ९८ ज्ञा० TH Il 
७-कबची बद्धतिस्त्रिझः awe सशरासनः। वेदवेदांगविच्चेष धतवदे च॑ पारण:॥ 
इलोक ९९ Ho ५९ शा» THU 
A इष्डनोतिः सकलाबरिता राजप्नरोत्तमम्‌॥ इलोक १०० He ५९ Ale TE 
८-सुसूक्ष्मा में समुत्यक्षा बुद्धिपमर्यिदर्शिनो। अनया कि मयाकार्य तस्मे तत्वेत शंसत॥ 
इलोक १०१ अ० ५९ श्ञा० THI 


( ४२. ) 


इसमें किसी प्रकार के संकोच करने को आवश्यकता नहों है। १ उस बेनपुत्र से देव 
और मह॒वियों ने कहा कि जिस कर्म के करने में धर्म की स्थिति हो उस कर्म को तुम 
निःशंक होकर करो।२ अब तुम प्रिय अश्रिय का भेद छोड़कर समस्त प्राणियों में समान 
व्यवहार करो। काम, क्रोध, लोभ और अहुंकार का भी दूर से ही त्याग कर दो। जो 
मनुष्य संसार में धर्म से विचलित होएं उनको तुम धर्म की ओर दृष्टि रखकर अपने 
बाहुबल से दण्डित करों। ३ हे परन्तर ! तुम मत are और कर्स से प्रतिज्ञा करो कि 
तुम जगत को aE मात कर उसको सर्ववा रक्षा करते रहोगे तया दण्डनोति के अनुकूल 
जो तित्य धर्म है उसका सर्वदा तिःशंक होकर पालन करोगे और कभी उच्छ खल न 
होगे। ४ हे विभो परस्तप ! तुम यह भी प्रतिज्ञा करो fe ga mig रुणों को अवष्य रणोगे। 
जगत में यदि बर्णसंकर होने लगेगा तो तुम उसको रोकोगे ।५ इतना सुनकर TT 
ने देवों और ऋषियों से कहा कि ब्राहु मण मेरे. बड़े पूज्य होंगे। इन get श्रेष्ठों को 
waa नमस्कार करता रहूंगा।६ बेत-पुत्र TTS इस प्रकार स्वीकृति पाकर उन tat 
एवं महविंथों ने arma, विद्यानिधि शुक्राचार्य को उसका पुरोहित नियत किया Ve 
उस के मंत्री बालखित्य ऋषि हुए और सारस्‍्वत SAH गग बताएं गए। भगवात्‌ wate 
गर्ग उसके ज्योतिषों wt श्रुति ने ऐला प्रतियादत किया है कि यह freq से आठवां 
gee था।८ इस राजा पुथु का अभिवेक भगवान्‌ विष्णु, इस्द्रादि समस्त ta, ऋषि 
तथा प्रजायारूक ब्रहूमणों ने सम्पादित किया। ९ इस RAAT राजा पृथु ने सारे 
१-पत्मां wart ब््यन्ति कार्य सर्यसमस्वितस्‌ । तदहूँ वे करिष्यानि सात्र erat विचारणा ti 
इलोक १०२ अ० 4S Ato पर्व ॥ 
२-तमूचुस्तत्र tered ते te परमर्षयः। नियतों ay धर्मों व॑ तरुशंकः समाचर॥ इलोक 
* १ ०३ We ५९ Alo THN 
३-प्रियात्रिये परित्यज््य समः wie जम्तुषु। कार्मक्रोध चर लोभंच मान॑ चोत्सृज्य दृरतः॥ 
यश्च धर्मात्मविचलेल्लोके कश्चन मानवः। निग्नाह्‌ यस्‍्ते स्वबाहुस्यां शाइबद्धसंसबेकता॥ 
इलोक १०४-१०५ अ० ५९ Ato THI 
४-पअ्रतिज्ञां चाधिरोहस्व सनसा कर्मणा गिरा । पालग्रिष्यम्यहं whe wg A इत्येव ATEN ॥ 
यहचात्र weit नित्पोकतों दष्डनीतिब्यपाअयः। तसशंकः करिष्यामि स्ववज्ञों न कदाचत 
दस्तक १०६, १०७ Ho ५९ Me TEN 
५-अरण्ड्या में द्विमाश्चेति प्रतिजानोहि हे विभो। लोक ow संकरातकस्नं त्रातास्मीति 
परंतप ॥ इलोक १०८ He ५९ झा० TH 

garg सणा में महाभागा नमस्याः पुरुषर्थ भा:॥ इलोक १०९ अ० ५९ झा० पर्व ॥ 
amt अ्रगु समयों निधिः॥ इलोक ११० Ae ५९ Ae पर्व ॥ 
८-मंत्रिणो बाललिल्याइच सारस्वस्यों गणस्तथा। महपिर्भगवास्गर्गस्तस्य सांब्सरो5भवत्‌॥ 
इल्ोक १११ Mo ५९ Ao THN 
आत्मनाउघ्टम इस्येव श्रुतिरेषा परा नुषु॥ FAME LLY Ho ५९ le aan 
६-स fae a देवेन Tet विदुधः सह । ऋषिभिश्च प्रजापालेबाह et इचाभिषेचित : ॥ 
इलोक रै१६ We ५९ ज्ञा० TH 





me, 


Cae} 


जगत को ade कर दिया था। gat सारी प्रजाका रंजन किया था। इत्तोलिर 
वह सत्य अर्थ में राजा प्रसिद् हुआ। t 
stor द्वारा राज्य कौ उत्पत्ति के विवष में जो उपर्युक्त वर्णन feat wat है बह 

मनुष्य जीवन के इतिहास को ate gen git में विभक्‍त करता है। पहला बह युग 
है जिस को उन्होंने सत्ययुग (कृत्पुण) के नाम से सम्जोबित्र fer है। मनुष्य के 
जीयन का दूसरा युग यह है जितमें yer पतित होकर TAT जोरते को ओर अयसतर 
होता है। तीसरा वह युग है कि जिसमें दण्डतीति oven का निर्मानहोता है और sat 
अनुसार ayer अपने आचरण करने के लिए सुप्तंघठित राज्य-अयवस्था के ada 
रहता है। 
सत्ययुग 

मतुष्य के प्रारस्भिक युग को भोथ्म ने सत्ययुग के नाम से सम्शोधित किया 
है । यह सुख, झाम्ति और सुमति का युग था । प्रस्‍्थेक व्यक्ति ext पालन में 
eres था और दूसरे की उसके धर्म-पालन में सामथ्य भर सहायता करता रहता था। 
उस यु में राज्य की परिपाटी का श्रीगणेश न हुआ था। राजा का तिर्माण भी उत 
युग में न हुआ था। ae राजतीतिक जीवन से अभित्र था। परस्तु बह सामाजिह 
जोबन व्यतीत करता भा। बहू बरबरता, तथ। पारस्परिक प्रतिद्व/्दता एवं नृप्तेशता का युग 
कदापि न था। लोग सुलो और सम्पन्न थे। और पारस्परिक सहयोंग एवं सदुभावना से प्रेरित 
होकर आनन्द सय जीवन ध्यतीत करते थे । 

भीष्म द्वारा वर्णित सत्ययुग किसो अंज्ञ तक sa प्राकृत युग से समानता रजता 
है जिसका वर्णन ender के प्रतिद्ध तत्ववेत्ता छाक (Locke) ने अपने “आफ सिविल 
marie” (Of Civil Government) नाम के प्रसिद्ध प्रस्थ में किया है। उसके मता- 
सुसार भी प्रारभ्मिक युग (Original State of ४७४७०) में क्षान्ति और विवेक 
(Peace and reason) का ater था। ag युग राजतोतिक जौवन से पूर्व का जोवन 
तो area था परन्तु सामाजिक जोवन से पूर्य का युग न था। लाक के मतातुसार 
यह युग विधिहीन (Lawless) युग नहों कहा जा सकता क्योंकि - ayer प्राहृत 
विधि (Natural laws) के अधोन रहता था। wer का सत्ययुग हाब्स के 
प्राकृत युग (State ०1 Nat re) से तितास्त भिन्न था क्योंकि हाब्स उस युण 
को दुख, दरिद्धता, हिंसा, पारस्परिक कलह एवं ferret का युग मानते हैं जिसमें 
मनुष्य wee क्लेशमय पशुवत जीवन व्यतीत करता था। wher द्वारा प्रतिपादित यह 
सत्य qn फ्रांस के प्रसिद्ध तत्ववेता eat (2०053८७) के प्राकृत युग से भी 
farmer रखता हैँ। FAT (Rousseau) प्राकृत युण (State of Nature) के war को 
भावुक wa हैं । बह उसको विवेक (Reason) से परित्यक्त ger मानते हैं। विचार 
nfea एवं fate शक्ति के अभाव के कारण उस ger et सुल-दुल का बोध नहाँ 
होता था और इसीलिए वह्‌ ge ager की भांति सुखी माना गया है। प्राहृत QT 





१-९डिजतादइच प्रजा: सर्वास्तेन राजेति mee । इ्लोफक १२५ He ५९ Te पर्व ॥ 


( * ) 


मनुष्य के सुखका क्‍या स्वरूप रहा FT इत far का बोध हिन्दी भाषा के प्रसिद कवि 
तुरूसौदास के इस कयन से स्पष्ट हो सकता है जब कि बह यह कहते हैं कि dart 
में सबसे wage पुरुष होते हैं जिग्हें माया नहों सतातो १ wal का प्राकृत युग का पुरुष 
बुद्धि तत्व पर तिर्भर न होकर भावनाओं से प्रेरित होकर जोबन व्यतोत करता था। 
परन्तु भौष्म के सत्ययुग के प्रुरुष में यह विशेवता नहीं El वह विवेक युक्त हैं। अपनों 
और दूसरे की भलाई-गुराई को वह समझता है और स्वधर्म पालन करता हुआ ge 
पूर्वक अपना जोवन व्यतीत करता है। इसलिए भीष्म द्वारा प्रतिपादित सत्य युग को 
यदि किसी अंझ में कुछ भी समानता की जा सकती है तो वह केबल लाक (Locke) 
द्वारा वर्णित प्राकृत युग से हो सकती है। 
प्राकृत युग के मनुष्य का पतन 

wea युग के उपरान्त' भीष्म के मतानुसार ATT एक ऐसे युग में प्रवेश करता 
है जिस में रत्ययुण के मनुष्य का जोबन नितान्त परिवर्तित हो जाता है। GET पतित 
होकर ऐसे युण में प्रवेश करता है जिसमें पारस्परिक कलह, हिंसा, प्रतिद्वन्दता, अनाचार 
एवं अत्याचार आदिका साक्षात शासन होता है। उस नवीन युग में दोष-अदोष, अक्षया- 
wen, कर्म-अकर्म आदि का भेद नहीं रहता। सतुष्य अत्यन्त ईनोय, HT और यात- 
area पशुवत war व्यतीत करता है। 

प्राकृत पुन ॒(सल्यवुग) के पतन का युग feet अंश तक gree के प्राकृत युग 
(State of Nature) से समानता रणता है जिसमें सतुष्य स्वार्यन्ध होकर पारस्परिक 
are में dart होकर पशुवत जीवन ब्यतीत करता है।२ 

भीष्म के मतानुसार मनुष्य में सुर और असुर दोनों प्रकार को बृत्तियां होती 
है। रश्प wet सुरबृत्तियां जाप्रत अवस्था में रहतो हैं परम्तु उस युग में असुर aferat 
gata अवस्था में रहती हैं। इसलिए सत्य युग के मनुष्य में विकार उत्पन्न नहों होने 
पाता परस्तु कुछ काल व्यतीत होनें पर Ae वृत्तियां जाप्रत होने लगती हैं और वह 
लोभ, मोह, Sta, काम आदि असुर वृत्तियों के अधीन हो जाता है। बस इल समय 
से सत्यवुग के मनुष्य का पतन प्रारम्भ हो जाता है और wee सत्यपुग का 
लोप हो जाता है। वह पारस्परिक कलह, afer, अनाचार, अत्याचार एवं नृसंश्ञता के 
date ae में प्रविष्ट हो जाता है जो कुछ काल में sat लिए sara हो जाता है 
और जिससे निवृत्ति पातर के लिए wager नितास्त बिह जल हो जाता है। 


(-सब से भले हैं मुह जन जिर्नाह न व्याग जगत गति॥ रामायण, तुलसोदास ॥ 
३-पाल्यमानास्तवाश्त्यों SOE नरा घर्मेज भारत । खेंदं परमुपाजम्मुस्ततस्तान्मोह आविश्वत्‌ ॥ 
इलोक १५अ० ५९ ज्ञा० पर्व ॥ 

x x x x x x 

रक्ताश्च नाम्यजानस्त कार्याकार्ये युधिष्ठिर॥ इलोक १९ अ० ५६ ज्ञा० TH 
अगम्यागसन चैव वाच्यावात्ंं तयेव च। Werte? a राजेख बोषादोष॑ चर नात्यजैत्‌॥ 
इलोक २० अ० ९५ ज्ञा० TEN 








( wm ) 


राज्य-निर्माण का युग 

सत्य युग के मनुष्य का पतन हो जाने पर देवगण चिल्तित होकर भगवान 
vem के समक्ष प्रस्तुत होकर सत्यपुग के मनुष्य के पतन से उसके जीवन में 
परिवर्तन हो गया उसका निबेदन करते हैं और उनसे प्रार्थना करते हैं कि वह क्षोई 
ऐसा उपाय बतलाएं जिससे मतुध्य पुनः सत्यपुग के जीवन में प्रवेश कर सके। 
इस उद्देश्य की पूत्ति के निमित्त ब्रहमा वण्डनीति का निर्माण करते हैं और आदेश 
बेते हैं कि मनुष्यों को इस दण्डतीति के नियमों के अनुसार आचरण करना 
ब्ाहिए। इन नियमों को भंग करने वाले मनुध्यों को उच्चित दण्ड भी मिलना चाहिए और 
तभी यह दष्डनीति वास्तविक रूप में क्रिपात्सक कर धारण कर सकती थी। 
इसीलिए एक ऐसे विशेष ger के मिर्माण की आवश्यकता प्रतीत हुई जो इस 
दण्डनीति के नियमों को लोगों के द्वारा wifes कराने में समर्य होता । ऐसे 
विशेष qe की प्राप्ति हेतु बह भगवान विष्णु की क्षरण में जाते हैं और उनसे 
प्रार्थना करते हैं क वह उन्हें मनुष्यों में सर्वश्रेष्ठ मनुष्य को लक्षित करने की BT 
करें जिसको वह लोग अपना राजा बनाएं। इस प्रकार भगवान विष्णु उन्हें ऐसे पुरा 
को लक्षित कर देते हे और उस पुरूष को यह लोग अपना राजा बना लेते हैं। परन्तु 
राजपद देतें के पूर्व वह उस पुरुष से यह अनुबन्ध (Contract) करते हैं कि 
बह उतकी रक्षा करेगा और इस दष्डतोति शास्त्र के नियमों के अनुसार व्यवस्था 
स्थापित करेगा। बहु कभी भी इत सियसों का उल्लंघत कर सतसानों न wear 


* इस प्रकार इस अनुबन्ध के अनुप्तार राज्य का निर्माण होता है और fee 
एक मात्र उद्देश्य सत्ययुग को पुनः प्राप्त करना है। रूपों (Rousscan) के राज्य- 
निर्माण का उद्देश्य भी सुख और श्ञान्तिमय जीवन का ga: निर्माण करना है। ag 
अपने उद्देश्य की प्राप्तिहेतु एक नए सिद्धान्त को स्थापना करते हें जो राजशास्त्र के 
इतिहास में समाज अनुयस्थवाद (Social Contract Theony) के am से 
विल्यात है। ya सिद्धान्त को स्थिर कर वह राज्य (State) और सरकार 
(Government) का तिर्माण wet हें जिसकी आधार शिला welt sri को 
aria अभियच्ि (General will) art है। vey भोष्म उस स्वर्ण युग 
(sea युग) के पुननिर्माण हेतु बह मा की शरण लेते हें और ag एक fare ot 
को रचनाकर लोगों को आदेश देते हैं कि मतुथ्यों को इस्त प्रसव में वर्णित नियमों के 
अनुसार अपना जीवन यापन करना चाहिए। इस दृष्टि से भीष्म रूप्तो से इस विषय 
में भिन्न मत cad हैं। रूसो द्वारा कथित राज्य कौ आधार शिला लोगों कौ सामास्य 
अभिरचि (General will) पर निर्भर है। परन्तु भीष्म fae राज्य को स्थापना 
करता चाहते हें उसका आधार ब्रहमा द्वारा निर्मित विधि #1 अथवा gat शब्दों में 
कहा जा सकता है कि wat जिस राज्य का निर्माण करता चाहते हैँ उसका दावित्व 
लोगों की सामान्य अभिरुचि (General will) पर आश्रित है परन्तु भोष्म के राज्य 
का दापित्व उस विधि संग्रह पर निर्भर है जिसका सूजन ब्रह सा ने लोककल्याण के निमित्त 


(ANY 


किया था। इस कयन से ag frond famsat है कि ag fate पवित्र, श्रेब्ठतम, तथा 
far हैं और भीष्म के राज्य का दायित्व इन fafa? पर आधारित है। 

इस प्रकार ler राज्य की उत्पत्ति के विषय में समाज अनुबस्धवाद (Social 
Contract Theory) का प्रतिपादन करते हैं। उनके इस तिद्धान्त के दो स्वरूप हूँ 
एक का प्र/क्ृत युग स्वर्ण युग है परन्तु दूसरे में श्रह युग यरातनासय get साना गया है। 
एके सनुष्य स्वयं विधि निर्माण कार्य करते हैं और जिसके लागू करने के लिए वह 
RET द्वारा RARE गए पुरुष को अपना राजा स्वीकार करते हैं। परन्तु दूसरे में 
मनुष्य के जौवन के प्रत्येक क्षेत्र के विधिजत नियंत्रण एवं बिकास हेतु ब्रहूसा हारा 
दष्डनीति झास्त्र का निर्माण किया जाता है और जितको क्रिगत्मक छा देने के लिए 
डिष्नु द्वारा राजा सक्षित किया जाता है और जिसको जनता अपना राज़ां स्वीकार 
कर लेती है। 


REVIEW. 


Veda-dharatala by Acharya G. 0. Avasthi, pp. 1-781, with Preface 
(pp. 1-25, and pp. 1-5), List of Abbreviations (pp. 1-9), - Contents 
(pp. 1-7), Bibliography (pp. 1-7), and Corrigenda (pp. 1-8). Pub- 
lished by Devacharyya Sahityaratna, Kashi, V. S. 2010 (A. 0. 1953). 


During the last eight decades, much advancement has been made 
in the study of Vedic literature, not only by editing critically the Vedas, 
the Brahmanas, the Aranvakas, the Upanishads, the Nirukta, the Nig- 
hantus, and the Pratitakhyas, but also by translating most of the impor- 
tant Vedic texts and publishing such invaluable aids to further our 
knowledge of the subject as, Vedic Concordance (Bloomfield), 
Vedic Index (Macdonell and Keith), Vedic Lexicography (Grass- 
mann ; Bdhtlingk), Vedic Grammar (Macdonell), Vedic Syntax 
(Speyer), Vedic Metre (Oldenberg), Vedic Accent (Wackernagel), 
Vedic Religion (Oldenberg ; Bergaigne), Vedic Mythology (Macdo- 
nell), and Vedic Philosophy (Deussen). A fairly large number of im- 
portant papers and monographs touching the different aspects of Vedic 
studies, have also been contributed by different Indian and Euro- 
pean scholars during the same period, for the furtherance of our know- 
ledge of Vedic literature, but there remained a lacuna, yet to be 
filled up, and that is Vedic Geography. That gap has now been filled 
up by the publication of Veda-dharatala, a study of the geographical 
data contained in the Vedic texts. It is true that in the Vedic Index 
(2 vols) of Macdonell and Keith, the Vedic geographical names have 
been carefully listed and identified as far as possible ; but the absence 
of a comprehensive and critical study of Vedic Geography was keenly 
felt by all Indologists. Acharya Avasthi has now removed that long- 
felt desideratum by publishing his magnum opus, the Veda-dharatala, 
which, I am sure, will go a great way towards the furtherance of our 
knowledge of Vedic Geography, on which depends to a large extent, 
our study of the history, culture, and civilization of the Indo-Aryans. 
We may differ from the author in respect of the identification of a 
few place-names mentioned in the Vedas and the texts associated with 
them ; but at the same time we shall have to admit that he has treated 
the subject of his dissertation in a highly scholarly manner, citing 
evidence copiously in support of his statement, almost in every case. 


Names of the rivers, mountains, hills, countries, and peoples, occur- 
ring in the Vedic texts, have been treated alike by the author compre- 
hensively and critically, leaving out nothing practically that is worth 
consideration in respect of them. All these have considerably enhanc- 
ed the merit of the work, which can only be appreciated after-a,care- 
ful perusal of the same. The reviewer, however, considers it to be the 
first real approach that has been made towards the study of Vedic 
Geography as a subject, which is likely to form the foundation of 
“further research on the same in future. 


The work of Acharya Avasthi indicates profound scholarship, 

deep thinking, and laborious research—facts which become more 

~-and more apparent as we pass through different topics discussed by 

him. Unfortunately, it is not likely to receive the encomiums from 

sehplars it deserves, as it is written in Hindi which is not understood 

: byall Indologists in this country or outside. The reviewer, therefore, 

‘suggests that a literal translation in English of this learned work should 

be published, so that the viands so carefully prepared by the author 
may be shared by all, 


‘There are a few sad printing mistakes in this work, besides those 
“shown in the Corrigenda, including those caused by broken types. Such 
mistakes obviously are unavoidable, when the printing of such a volu- 
minous work is undertaken. Despite these defects and others, we con- 
sider the work under review to be a highly scholarly one and a real 
asset to Vedic studies. 


C. D. Chatterjee 
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THE SUPREME DEITY OF THE INDUS VALLEY 
By 
| K. N. Sastri. 


A large number of seals and seal impressions discovered at 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro show beyond doubt that the Indus 
people were polytheistic in their religious beliefs. Like the Sumeri- 
ans and the Babylonians they had a multitude of gods and gordes- 
ses of high and low ranks presiding over various natural phenomena 
such as the sky, the storms, the lightning, earth, water, fire air, the 
plant and the animal life, ctc. 


In chapter V of his monograph ‘Mohenjo-daro and the Indus 
| ‘4 Civilisation’ Sir John Marshall deals with the religion of the Indus 
; people quite exhaustively. According to him, it was the Mother 
Goddess that was held in the highest esteem, and slightly lower in 
rank was a three-headed male god, the so-called prototype of the 
historic Pasupati form of Siva. Next in the order of sanctity came 
the cults of the phallic emblems and baetylic stones comprising a 
large number of lingams and jonis of which, he says, some were 
associated with the worship of the Mother Goddess. 


Male Element Predominant 

In my view the so-called three-headed Pasupati form of Siva is 
in fact a buffalo-headed composite deity whose body is a clever fusion 
of various deadly animals, For example, his arms are veritable 
centipedes, thorax is tigrine and the part below waist is an intrigu- 


. 
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ing combination of two looped cobras. My finding is that among 
the Indus pantheon it was not the female element, as suggested by 
Sir John Marshall and other scholars of his following, but the male 
one that predominated. In other words, the Mother Goddess was 
not the supreme deity of the Indus Valley; on the contrary, it was 
a male god supposed to be the presiding spirit of the divine Tree of 
Knowledge that enjoyed this honour. 


Several Indus seals exhibit a deity standing inside a split pipal 
tree (लिए religiosa) which is sometimes shown in upright position with 
open top but clsewhere upside down like an arch, I refer here to 
the Mohenjo-daro seal No. 4301 ( fig. 1) which is a graphic represen- 
tation of the legendary scene where the pipal deity figures promi- 
nently. In the upper register on the right-hand side is a stylized 
pipal tree springing from a circular socket in the form of a reversed 
arch and inside this stands the deity facing to left. The latter has 
a tridentate horned head-dress below which projects stiffly the serr- 
ated pigtail behind the head, The pigtail is nothing but a sprig of 
the acacia tree generally worn by the Indus deitics. The god has 
centipede arms hanging down parallel to the body. 


The Seed-vessel 


The circular socket at the base of the tree is the seed vessel or 
basin from which the tree is issuing. This sced vessel is clearly 
visible on Mohenjo-daro seal No. 387? referred to below (fig. 4). The 
two parts of the pipal tree which are shown with leaves sticking out 
on one side only, clearly indicate that the tree has split-into two 
halves revealing the deity residing it. 


In front of the god is a suppliant, evidently a priest or a sub- 
ordinate god, wearing tridentate head-dress and the pigtail, both 
signs of divinity. He is seated in the same semi-knecling pose as is 
characteristic of the guardian spirit of the acacia tree. His 
centipede-arms are slightly bent at the clbow and raised in sup- 
plication, Close to his left knee is a small table of offerings and 
behind him stands a large composite goat with beaked face and twis- 
ted horns, The goat may be the owl-headed hybrid animal as seen 


1, Mackay, Dr. E,, Further Eveacations at Mokenjo dare, 1. Pl. xciv, 430. 
2, “Marshall, Sir John, Mokenjo-daro and the Indss Civiligation, iii. Pl. cxti, 387. 
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on Mohenjo-daro seal No. 6061, His composite character and 
extraordinarily large siz: suggest that he is not an ordinary animal 
brought by the suppliant as an offering to the deity, but rather an 
intermediary deity who has conducted a godling or priest in the 
presence of the principal god. Such intermediary deities commonly 
figure on the legendary seals of contemporary Mesopotamia. 


Bird-men Attendants 


In the lower register of the seal is a file of seven human beings 
standing facing to left. Each of them is human in the upper part 
but avian in the lower as evident from their bird-like tails and 
slender legs terminating in claws. Their arms and pigtails are 
obviously dangling centipedes and the heads have sprays of pipal or 
acacia tree for crests, These half-human and half-avian figures 
appear to be ministrants or celestial messengers who, to judge 
from their feathery coats, could traverse immense aerial regions 
unhindered. In the composite forms of these figures the body 
above waist is human, but the lower part, including the tail and 
legs, is that of a bird. In this respect they can be compared to the 
bird-men of the Sumerian mythology where the latter represented 
either the Zu bird or the eagle of the Etana and Eagle myth (Fig. 2). 


Along the top margin is an inscription of six pictograms 
arranged in two lines, and near the socket of the pipal tree is another 
pictogram. This last sign is probably an ideogram signifying the 
shrine of the god like its Sumerian equivalent having an identical 
value. The fragmentary Harappa seal No, 251" (fig.5) also shows 
seven ministrants, partly human and partly avian, standing in front 
of a two-line inscription. The front figure is pointing with its hand 
at what appears to be a sacred formula. 


Other Views 


These seven ministrant godlings have becn described by Sir 
John Marshall, Dr. Mackay and other scholars as human attendants 
wearing short tunic-like jackets cut aslant at the lower border. In 
explaining the scene on Mohenjo-daro seal No. 430 ( fig. 1) Sir 
John says: “The nude deity appearing between the branches is 
1. Mackay, Dr. 8, Further Becavalions at Mohenjo-dero, ii, Pl. xevili, 606, 
2. Vats, M.$,, Excanations at Haroppa, Ui. Pl, xei, 251, 
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very small and roughly portrayed, but the absence of any evidence 
of male sex coupled with the fact that tree deities in India are usual- 
ly female, and that the ministrant figures on this seal also appear to 
be women, all point to its being goddess rather than a god........ 
The seven figures in a line at the bottom I take to be female 
officiants or ministrants of the goddess. "The plumes on their heads 
might be feathers, but it is more probable that they are small 
branches such as in Kafiristan are still worn on the head by officiants 
at the worship of the Chili or Himalayan pencil cedar, when branches 
are also burnt in honour of the spirit.””* 


Writing about the samc, Dr. Mackay remarks: “Though no 
doubt the figure in the tree represents a goddess, the kneeling figure 
may also bea deity as the same head-dress is worn by both or it 
may be an ordinary human being attired in a manner that was 
thought to he pleasing to the goddess. I am inclined to regard the 
worshipper as a goddess also, but onc of the lower degree than the 
one in the tree. The seven figures below may be deities of lesser 
rank, or even the daughters of the principal deity. Their number 
seven is significant, for to it a mystic quality is attached in India 
as well as in other parts of the world.”* 


No Jacket or Tunic 


The Indus deities and deified heroes have centipede-arms and 
not human arms loaded with armlets from shoulder to wrist. The 
pigtails on the heads of the seven figures are neither feathers nor 
tree branches, but veritable centipedes pointing to the terrible 
nature of these superhuman beings whose arms and even pigtails 
possessed the proverbial grip of a centipede. According to both 
the scholars the tree deity, the worshipper and the seven attendants 
are all females. But my investigation shows that they are all male. 
It is not the female deities alone that were associated with trees in 
India, even the male ones like the Yakshas, Gandharvas and 
Kinnaras frequently appear in the role of tree spirits in Indian litera- 
ture and art. 


I have closely examined these figures and confidently feel that 


they are not wearing anything of the kind describable as a jacket 


1, Marshall, Sir John, Afobenjo-daro and the Indut Civilization, 1. pp. 64 and 65. 
2, Mackay, Dr. E,, Further Breavetions at Meherjo-dare, i. 9. 338, 
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or tunic. Their human bodies gradually assume the shape’ of 
birds’ tails below waist making them Icok aslant at the ower end. 
By no stretch of imagination can they be described as wearing 
tunics, because such wear is unknown on the persons of the Indus 
deities, whether in glyptic or plastic art. The gods are shown cither 
nude or semi-nude clad only in loin-cloths, and the goddesses in 
short skirts resembling the Sumerian female wear called kaunakas. 


The fact that the Indus people conceived some of their gods 
partly human and partly avian in form can also be corroborated 
by other independent evidence. On Mohenjo-daro seal No. 347! 
(fig. 2) there appears a composite deity whose upper part is human, 
the lower avian and the back tigrine. The bird-like tail and the 
two long slender legs terminating in claws are clearly discernible, 
The striking thing about these bird-men godlings is their number- 
seven-which recalls the seven Maruts (stormgods), the followers of 
the Aryan warlord Indra. In the Vedas they are stated to be like 
birds perching on their sacred altar and as sons of Rudra, the wild 
boar of the sky (Madonell).* According to Sumerian mythology 
the seven evil spirits of tempest were bred in the ocean house of Ea. 
These seven sea gianti were also msisengers of Anu who was one of 
the three gods of the Sumerian triad, viz., Ea, Anu and Enlil. 


The Pipal God 


On the evidence furnished by the Mohenjo-daro seals Nos. 420 
and 387 (jigs. 3 and 4) we come to the conclusion that both the pipal 
and th: unicorn were intimately connected with the pipal-god. His 
being invariably portrayed as enshrined in a‘ pipal tree leaves no 
doubt that the tree is his abode and he is par excellence the 
presiding deity of this celestial plant (afnattha-adhishthatri-devata). 
On seal No. 387 is a conventionalized pipal tree emerging from the 
sacred altar. Coiled around its trunk are two unicorns, evidently 
in the role of its guardians or perhaps as vehicles of the god residing 
in the tree. 


Another noteworthy feature of the seal is that the two unicorn 
heads and ths pipal tree, springing as they are from the same seed 
vessel, have cognate birth and as such are both divine. This combi- 
I) Mackay, Dr. E., Farther Excavations at Mobexjo-dary, i. Pl. bexxix, 347, 
2, Macdonell, Ve di Afpthelegy, p. 69, 
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nation of the sacred pipal tree and the unicorn unmistakably points 
that both of them are symbolic of the deity inhabiting the sacred 
tree. The head-dress of the buffalo-headed god portrayed on 
Mohenjo-daro seal No, 4201 ( fig. 3) is only a stylized miniature copy 
of the pipal motif occurring on seal No, 387. The fan-like crest of 
his head-dress imitates the fan-like foliage of the tree and the buffalo 
horns simulate the shape of the flanking unicorn heads. The pipal 
tree and the unicorn being thus symbolic of the pipal-god, it natural- 
ly follows that the buffalo-headed god, who wore a crown composed 
of the above two emblems, held no doubt a position subordinate 
to the former, The pipal-god was unquestionably the supreme deity 
of the Indus Valley and the buffalo-headed god was only next to 
him in rank, Under the command of this supreme deity there was 
a host of smaller deities and semi-divine beings, some being 
anthropomorphic, some theriomorphic and others syncretic. 


Chanhu-daro Sealing 


In confirmation of the fact that this horned pifal motif worn 
by the buffalo-headed god was highly venerated by the Indus people 
as a symbol of the supreme deity let me cite independent evidence 
from another Indus site. In course of his excavations at Chanhu- 
daro Dr, E. Mackay, the head of the American Expedition, came 
across a very important terractotta sealing (fig. 6) from early 
Harappan deposits underlying the late Jhukar culture.® It shows in 
relief two attendant priests standing face to face and each suppor- 
ting with one arm a horned pipal motif between them while holding 
the otker arm akimbo, 


This motif is very similar to the one depicted on Mohenjo-daro 
seal No. 387 and to the horned head-dress of the buffalo-headed 
god. The object which they are holding is nothing else except the 
divine crown symbolic of the pipal-god, the supreme deity of the 
Indus Valley which the subordinate gods wore in allegiance to the 
high authority of the former. Dr. Mackay was unable not only to 
grasp the real significance of this motif but even to notice below the 
pipal branches the presence of buffalo horns as will appear from his 
description given below :— 

3. Mackay, Dr. E,, Further कण af Moheyjodare, ii, Pl. तक, 420. 
2, Mackay, Dr. E., Excovations of Chanhu-daro, ii. Pl ii, 36. 
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“The scene on its face was impressed by a square seal measuring 
0.71 x.0.71 inches, and through much use the details are far from 
sharp; two nude female figures arc scen, cach holding with one hand 
a standard, from which spring on either side two conventional 
branches terminating in pipal leaves. The free hand of each figure 
rests on the hip and the general attitude somewhat resembles that 
of the bronze dancing girl found some years ago at Mohenjo- daro.”"2 


Sanctity of A‘vattha 


From times immemorial the pifal tree has been regarded 
extremely sacred in India. Afvattha, later pippala (Hindi- Pipal), is 
one of India’s greatest trees. Vessels made of it are mentioned in 
the Rigveda and the tree itself is constantly referred to later. It 
planted its roots in shoots of other trees, ¢. 8.) khadira, and destroyed 
them, hence called vaibadka. Its hard wood formed the upper of the 
two pieces of wood (aragis) for kindling sacred fire, the lower piece 
being of fami. Its berries are referred to as sweet and eaten by birds, 
and gods are said to sit under it in the third heaven. 


Alvattha and nyagrodha (banyan) are styled the crested ones 
(Jikhandins). In later Satnhitis Apsaras (fairies) are spoken of as 
inhabiting these trees in which their cymbals and lutes resounded. 
Elsewhere in later literature along with udumbara and plaksha they 
are said to be the houses of Gandharvas and Apsaras (Macdonell).* 
In post-Vedic literature afvattha (pipal) is par exellence the Tree of 
Knowledge (Brahma-taru) as well as the Tree of Creation and is” 
traditionally associated with Brahma, the Creator. No Hindu 
would cut this tree intentionally, nor utter a falsehood while stand- 
ing under its shade. In the Bhagavad-Gitt Lord Krishna while 
recounting his manifestations (vibhitis) says: “I am afvattha among 
trees.”” 


Now assuming that a good many religious beliefs and traditions 
of the Indus people were inherited by the Vedic Aryans, it may 
reasonably be deduced that the pipal-god of the Indus people held 
somz similar position even in the remote pre-Vedic age. His asso- 
ciation with the pipal tree would lead us to believe that he was the 
creator god, the prototype of the Vedic Prajapati (later Brahma) 





1, Mackay, Dr. E., Excavations at Chantu-dare, i. p. 150. 
2. Macdonell, Vidic Index, p. 133. 


and was held in the highest esteem. With the growth of Prajipatt 
as the Supreme deity in the Vedic times Varuna fades away. 


Sir John Marshall thinks that this Indus deity, the epiphany 
of the pipal tree, is a goddess. He arrives at this conclusion partly 
from the alleged feminine appearance of the figure and partly on 
account of the seven attendant figures standing in a row in the 
lower ficld of the seal, But so far as the evidence goes there is 
nothing to substantiate the above conclusion. The attributes which 
led him to interpret the seven attendant deities as feminine are 
stated to be (1) the pigtail at the back of the head and (2) their 
tunic-like bodices. 


Let it, however, be remembered that the pigtail is not an exc- 
lusively feminine wear as itis worn indiscriminately by the male 
as well as female deities. My own view is that this is more an 
appendage to the head-dresses of males than of females. Moreover, 
what have been described as obliquely cut tunic-like bodices on the 
persons of seven ministrant figures are in fact the avian bodies 
shown oblique at the lower end from which slender bird-like legs 
emerge terminating in claws. 


Other Seals 


There are two more representations of the pipal-god on Mohenjo- 
daro seals. One of them shows a slight variation in details. Here 
the intermediary goat stands in front of and not behind the suppliant, 
and the row of ministrants consisting of only six figures is located in 
the upper instead of in the lower margin of the seal. On other seals 
also the goat occupies the same position. Behind the votary isa 
small table of offerings. One distinctive feature ofthe above Mohenjo- 
daro seals is that the pipal arch enshrining the god is inverted and 
looks like a split pipal tree in its proper position. But on the three 
Harappa seals noticed below the arch is closed on the top and open 
at the bottom with voluted ends. 


Parenthetically it may be observed that in Mesopotamia the 
deities standing under arched tree-coverlets were supposed to be the 
underworld deities. Thus Allatu, the queen of the nether world is 
shown under the cover of a bent tree.) On Harappa seal No. 316° 


1 Wand, W, H,, Seal Cjlinders of Western Asie, 9. 53. 








3.0, ४, B.S. रु 
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1. Vats, M.S., Brcasations at Hareppa, ii. Pl. xciti, 316, 
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(fig. 7), the extra-ordinary goat appears behind the suppliant as in 
the Mohenjo-daro seal referred to above, with the difference that 
the seven ministrant figures are omitted here. The other two 
Harappa seals show the god under pipal arch on the obverse and 
an inscription on the reverse side. One of them No. 317 ( fig. 8)%, 
contains on the reverse a framed soastika in addition to an ine 


scription, 


Fan-shaped Head-dress 


It is also important to note in this connection that a common 
form of head-dress of the terracotta female figurines found in the 
Indus Valley is fan-shaped and in all probability appears to have 
been derived from the head-dress of the buffalo-headed god carved 
on Mohenjo-daro seal No. 420 referred to above. This also points 
to the supreme position of the pipal god whose divine symbols these 
females are honouring by adopting them as their head-dress. These 
figurines are generally supposed to be representations of the Mother 
Goddess, but they can as well be smaller deities holding a subordi- 
nate rank under the supreme deity. 


Another point worth considering is that there are a few Indus 
seals which show a subordinate god or votary offering a U-shaped 
object to the principal deity in the characteristic half-kneeling pose 
expressive of extreme reverence. In one case a votary is offering this 
object to acacia, the Tree of Life,and in another to the buffalo- 
headed god seated in yogic pose on a dais (figs 9 and 10) *, This 
U-shaped object being derived from the split pipal tree, was symbolic 
of the supreme deity that resided the celestial tree of afvattha. 
Consequently the offering of U-shaped symbol to gods of the lower 
rank or to the Tree of Life by a votary or godling amounted to 
murmuring the invocation, “I so and so invoke thy aid in the 
name ef the Supreme Deity.” 








2. Vats,M.S., Excavations at Harepps, ii. Pl. xciti, 317. 
3, Mackay, Dr. E., Ferther Becavations at Mohanjo-dere, il. Pl. xc, 24 4, and Pl. efi 9. 


A FRAGMENTARY INSCRIPTION FROM MATHURA 
By 
Dr. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D., Ootacamund 


Dr. V.S. Agrawala published a paper on a damaged image ins- 
cription in J. U.P. H.S., Vol. X, December, 1937, pp. 35 ff., 
Plates I and II, The inscription has also been edited in the same 
scholar’s articleentitled “Buddha and Bodhisattva Images in Mathura 
Museum” (forming part of a revised edition of Vogel’s Catalogue of 
the Mathuraé Museum), published in the same journal, Vol. XIX, 
1948, pp. 43-98 (see pp. 75-76). In May, 1937, the broken stone 
image in question was found about 8 feet below the surface of the 
main street of Mathura when the local Municipal Board was 
carrying out digging operations for laying a sewage line in the 
town. It was secured for the Curzon Museum of Archaeology, 
Mathura, and is still preserved there. The image is carved in round 
and its extant part is 2 feet in height and shows only the lower part 
of a standing male figure below the girdle, The said inscription is 
written in two lines in Brahmi characters of the Kusana age on the 
pedestal of the image. The beginning of the inscription is damaged ; 
but the extant portion is well preserved. 


Dr. Agrawala’s reading and translation of the record as pub- 
lished in J. U. P. H.S. (Vol. XIX, 1948, 9. 75 ; cf. Vol. X, 1937, 
pp. 36-37) are quoted below. 


Text 
1, [Ru)vakasa danar Devaputro Magho Budhasa Kalapasa 
2. padra-mahasthakena. 
Translation 


“Gift of an image of the Buddha Kasyapa by Ruvaka, the chief 
of the village, of Devaputra Magho.”” 


In this connection, Dr. Agrawala observes, “The words Budhasa 
Kasapasa constitute the soul of the record and happily do not present 
any difficulty, Ruvaka is connected with danam and must be the name 
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of the donor. The last word padra-mahasthakena being in the instru- 
mental I take it to refer to the donor who in that case enjoyed the 
status of an officer placed in charge of a village. Padra means a vil- 
lage. | Mahasthaka scems to be an carlier form of the title Mahattara 
found in Gupta administration. A visarga-sign is found in the second 
line just below gho and I think that the engraver omitted to put it 
in its right place after Magho and then tried to correct his mistake. 
In that case Maghoh would be genitive of Maghu, a Magian. Deva- 
putra is a familiar title applied only to kings and therefore Devaputra 
Maghu seems to have been a ruler of the Kusina dynasty about 
whom nothing clse is known’ (loc. cit., pp. 75-76). On an examina- 
tlon of some impressions of the epigraphic record in question, I am 
inclined to disagree with Dr. Agrawala on a number of points regar- 
ding its reading and interpretation. 


In the first place, the name of the donor does not appear to be 
Ruvaka. The upper part of the letter read as ru is broken away; 
but the lower portion represents, in my opinion, a subscript r to 
which the medial u-sign is added. The letter r as an independent 
consonant does not occur elsewhere in the record; but it may be 
pointed out that its lower part is expected to have resembled that 
of k which is found three times in the inscription. It has to be 
noticed that the lower part of & in this epigraph represents a 
straight vertical and that its lower end is rot curved towards 
the left as in the case of the first letter of the name read as Ruvaka. 
Moreover the subscriptr in tro of the word Devaputro very closely 
resembles the extant lower part of the letter read as ru, 


Secondly, the word Magho (the reading may actually be Magho) 
cannot be taken as a genitive form of Maghu in the sense of a Magi, 
because in that case we cannot have Devaputro (the reading is °pitro) 
as a qualifying epithet. The fact that Devaputro has the first case- 
ending shows beyond doubt that Magho or Magho has also to be 
taken as a word with the same case-ending. We could have recog- 
nised the sixth case-ending in the name only if the qualifying epi- 
thet was Devaputrasa (in the sixth case-ending) or Deoaputra® (in 
compound with the following name qualified by it). Dr. Agrawala’s 
transcript and translation moreover do not clearly explain the men- 
tion of Devaputre Maghu or Magha in the inscription. The relation 
between a Magi priest and the Kusipas (of Kaniska’s house) is 
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hardly apparent. The visarga-like sign at the end of line 2 appears 
mor¢over to be a mark of punctuation corresponding to the later 


double danda. 


. Thirdly, the expression padra-mahasthakena in the third case- 
ending cannot be regarded as an epithet qualifying Ruvakasa in the 
sixth case-ending. Moreover I do not think that the second letter 
of the above expression can be read as dra. Its upper part looks 
more like. @ than d while the vertical lower limb, taken by 
Dr. Agrawala to be a subscript r, is quite unlike the curved subscript 
rin tro of Deoaputro and looks more like a medial w-sign. In my 
opinion however the letter in question is a clear fi although it 
has been incised slightly below the line probably because it had been 
originally left out and was later engraved. 


Fourthly, the word ‘‘image’’ used in Dr. Agrawala’s translation 
of the inscription has no corresponding word in his transcript, 
although the context requires such a word after Budhasa Katapasa 
in the genitive. Now, as indicated above, what has been read as 
dra in padra-mahasthakena is in my opinion fi and consequently at 
the beginning of line 2 we have the word patima for Sanskirt pratima, 
“Gmage.” Thus the words padra and mahasthaka in Dr. Agrawala’s 
transcript both go out of the picture. 


I am inclined to read and translate the inscription under dis- 
cussion as follows: 


Text 


1,....ruvakasa dana Devap3(pu)tro Magho Budhasa 
Kaéapasa 


2. patima Hasthakena 
Translation 


“*.,..ruvaka’s gift is (the statue of) D-vaputra Magha (and) the 
image of the Buddha Kasyapa, (both made) by Hasthaka.” 


We have understood Magko in the sense of Magha-pratima as 
Bodhisatteo is found used in many similar records to indicate Bodhi- 
sattva-pratima. See 7.U.P.HS., 1948, pp. 44, 45, 46, 49, etc, 
Hasthakena in the third case-ending scems to Suggest that a sculptor 


Ay 


— 
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namied Hasthaka was responsible for the construction of theimage 
bearing the inscription. It appears that the sculptor made a statue 
of Devaputra Magha as well as an image of the Buddha Kasyapa for 
a person whose name ended in ruvaka. In that case we have to sug- 
gest that the single-letter word ca meaning “and” has been left 
out in the text of the inscription. This is not improbable in view 
of such epigraphic passages as rdjito Chashlanasa Ysamotika-putrasa réjfo 
Rudradémasa Jayadama-putrasa varshe deipamcate occurring in all the 
four Andhau inscriptions (Select Inscriptions, pp. 165-66) in which 
the word ca is required by the context but is conspicuous by its 
absence from the text. The installation of a statue of Devaputra Magha 
can hardly be regarded as improbable as we have reference to a 
devakula or gallery of portrait statues of the dead kings of the Iksvaku 
dynasty in Bhisa’s Pratimi-nitaka and to similar devakulas in the 
Kusiga inscriptions, one of which enshired the statue of the pitamaha 
or grandfather of the Kusana monarch Huviska (cf. Ep. Ind., 
xxi, pp. 4-5). 


But if the ommission of ca in the record is regarded as inten- 
tional, we may suggest that the statues of both Devaputra Magha and 
the Buddha KAsyapa were shaped in the same sculpture, the former 
possibly being represented as bearing the latter on his head as in 
the cases of the statues of the Saiva teachers Upamita and Kapila 
bearing the Siva-lihga on the head as referred to in a Mathur ins- 
cription of 380 A. D. (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, pp. 4 ff.). The men- 
tion of both Devaputra Magha and the Buddha Kaéyapa in the inscrip- 
tion on a single sculpture may be taken as lending colour to the 
second of the alternative suggestions offered above. But it has to be 
discarded in view of the extant lower part of the image bearing the 
inscription which does not represent a male figure in the udicyavela 
(expected in the case of a Devaputra) unless it is believed that the 
above dress may not have been worn by an udicya devotee on a 
ceremonial occasion, 


In the present state of our knowledge, it is difficult to be definite 
regarding the identity of Devaputra Magha, although his title 
Devaputra as well as the palacography of the inscription under review 
would point to his membership of Kaniska’s house. In the epigra- 
phic and numismatic records of the Kusina kings of India, we often 
find the epithet Deoaputra associated with other titles. Curiously 
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enough it has been used singly in the inscription under review. 
‘The absence of any regal title may suggest that Magha was a prince 
or subordinate ruler, Dr, Agrawala draws our attention to Maharaja- 
Makaksatrapa Ma....known from another Mathura inscription 
(2. Ind., Vol. II, p. 199; Liders’ List, No. 83) and observes, “The 
title Devaputra applied to Maghu in the present inscription agrees 
well with the imperial titles Mahdraja-Mahaksatrapa associated with 
Ma.,..and it is probable that the two names were identical” (loc, 
cit., 9. 76). We however do not definitely know whether Devaputra 
was an imperial title, while Mahakasatrapa is known to have been 
essentially a subordinate viceregal title. Under the circumstances, 
it is difficult to pass an opinion on the identification proposed by 
Dr, Agrawala, The title Mahiraja-Mahahtatrapa is not found in 
the earlier epigraphic and numismatic records and may suggest that 
the ruler in question flourished at a date later than that of our 
inscription. Elsewhere (The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 176) we have 
suggested the possibility of the Magha dynasty of Kaufambi being 
“founded by a lieutenant of the Kus&nas (of Kaniska’s house) named 
Magha”’. Whether Devaputra Magha, mentioned in the Mathura 
inscription, had anything to do with the Maghas of Kaufimbi can 
hardly be determined in the present state of insufficient informa- 
tion. 5 

[ My suggestions regarding the reading and interpretation of the 
fregmentery Mathura inscription in question are set forth above 
for the kind consideration of the students of Indian Epigraphy and 
History. Ifanyflewin my arguments is noticed by scholars, my 
attention may please be drawn to it.] 


A FEMALE FIGURE FROM MAN MANDIR GHAT, BANARAS 
IN THE JAIPUR MUSEUM 


By 


Satya Prakash, M. A., Ph.D., Chief Supdt, of Archeology, 
and Museums Rajasthan, Jaipur 


Of the several sculptures displayed on pedestals in the Central 
Museum, Jaipur, the female figure from Banaras is the most note- 
worthy. It was brought to the Museum from the Man Mandir 
Ghat at Banaras and is said to have been found in the bed of 
the river Ganges there. 


It is a full sizedfemale figure, 5 ft. 10 inches in height, carved 
in the round, and in the buff-coloured Chunar stone. On its left is 
a leafy design. It is mutilated on either side and so it is difficult 
to say what itcarried in its hands. 


The well-developed round bust of the female, the hanging down 
of a portion of the drapery in front, elongated ears and tangential 
eyes of the figure place it with the Yakshis of the Didargunj but the 
absence of Mauryan polish in it is a conspicuous point. The long ear- 
pendants with some flower like thing in the middle of the necklace, 
a round piece-like-thing fitted in the girdle and the sacred thread, 
going down to the right knees from over the left shoulder and the 
back, are some peculiar equipments of the figure. 


A perusal of the features referred to above and their close study 
show that the figure originated from Sarnath and that itis a piece of 
early Gupta art. The traces of a long cloth hanging down in between 
the legs in the front and the long thread going down to the 
right knees differentiate it from that the Maurya or Kushan Yakshi 
Since Sarnath was an important centre of Gupta Art in Gupta 
days and many Buddhist and other female images were produced 
in great number there, it is no wonder that it may have originated 
from Sarnath, although it closely resembles the figure of Yakshi 
found at Didargunj. It may have been shifted from Sarnath to 
Man Mandir Ghat. Like the Sarnath Statues of Lord Buddha, which 
are generally soft and serene-looking, this female image is fine 
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and good looking but is an unfinished product. Again, the arrange- 
ment of drapery without fold lines, the schematic hair styles with 
a knob at the top, the foldless robe, though unfortunately defaced, 
and, therefore, not clear, casily place it in the Gupta period. It 
is probably the above distinguishing marks and features of the 
figure that are responsible for Marshall's remarks when he says 
that the Gupta Art is endowed with freshness and vitality while the 
designs are angularly designed.’ 


The figure is, indeed, interesting both from the point of view 
of art and antiquity. 
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A Female Figure from Man Mandir Ghat, Banaras. 
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(b) 
Two Rare Vishau Images from Mathura, 


4. U.S. 


Vou वा, Pull K. 0, Bajpai 


TWO RARE IMAGES OF VISHNU FROM MATHURA 
By 
K. D. Bajpai, M. A. 


Pre-Gupta images of Vishnu having four or more arms are 
rarcly known. Some years ago the upper portion of an eizht-armed 
Vishnu image was obtained fr. m a well in the village Palikhera of 
Mathura district. Tris image is now preserved in the Mathura 
Museum (M. M. No. 1010). It is made of red sandstone and 
measures only 4" in height. On stylistic grounds this statue can be 
assigned to the lat: second or early third century A.D. Its lower 
portion and the arms on the left side ars damaged. Put the right 
four arms arc well preserved. Three 07 them are raised up, holding 
&stone (giri), a sword (asi) and arrows (iskn) respectively. The 
fourth hand, which is stretched across the breast, holds an indistinct 
object, probably a Sakti (PI. Va). There isa foliated crown over the 
head similar to the m kuta usually found inthe Mathura Bodhisattva 
images of the Kushana period. 

Another ashtabhujt Vishnu image of the late Kushana period 
has recently been acquired for the Mathura Museum (M. M. No. 
3550). Itis made of the same red sandstone, but is of much better 
workmanship. It measures 1*-] * in heigh t and 177 in breadth. The face 
is badly mutilated and the lower portion of the feet is also broken. 
But for one arm, the left arms are also damaged. The god is wear- 
ing a dhofi, tied with a waist-band, Jajiiopavita, ckavali, graiveyaka, 
karnakundala, keyitra, kataka and a heavy vanamala. He is standing 
in virabhava. In his hands to the right he is holding stone (giri), 
a daggar (asi), arrows (ishu) and a round object (sakti or paia?), The 
only extant left hand holds a conch (saikha), The three broken hands 
may have held other fyudhas, probably a bow (dhanu), a wheel 
(chakra) and a mace (gada) respectively (PI. Vb). 

Reference to the ashtabhuji Vishnu may be found in several 
Sanskrit texts, such as the Vrihatsamhita of Varihamihira and some 
1. ef. Agrawala, ए. $., 7.15.0.4, ५. 9. 12 and उ UP.HS, voi (19), 

P. 106, According to hin the other two objects besides girl, are akel and danda 

But a close examination of the «wo images described above would reveal that the 

‘yudhas in question arc sword and a bunch ofarrows respectively. 
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of the Purana texts. Varahamihira in his Vrihatsamsita * refers to 
the cight-armed images of Vishnu along with his four and two 
armed ones. According to him, the images of the first variety should 
hold in the three right hands a sword, a club and an arrow res- 
pectively, while the fourth one should be in the Santi (abhaya) pose. 
The left hands should carry a bow, a shield, a wheel and a conch 


respectively — 
खड्गंगदाशरपाणिदंक्षिणतः शान्तिदशचतुर्यकरः। 
जामकरेदु च॒ कार्मुकजेटकक्राणि rere ॥३३॥ 


A number of ornaments etc. are also prescribed for Vishnu 
images in the previous two Sfokas of the same work. * 


The Bhagavata Purina २ gives the dhyana of ashtabhuji Vishnu 
as follows :— 


कृतपादः सुपर्णांसि प्रलृस्बाध्टमहाभुजः। 

चक्र झाडखासि wig घनुः arr गरदाधरः ॥३६॥ 
पीतवासा घनइयामः प्रसप्नयवनेक्षण:। 
वनसालानिवीताझुगो seen tars कोस्तुमः॥३७॥ 
सह किरीटकटकः स्फ्रन्मकरकुण्डल:। 
काझ्च्यकगुलीयवलय नूपुराझुणवरभूषितः ॥३८॥ 


According to this dhyana, Vishnu is seated on Garuda. He has 
eight arms, large and full of strength. In his hands are held Chakra 
(disc), Sankha (conch), Asi (sword), Charma (skin), Ishu (arrow), 
Dhanu (bow), Paéa (noose) and Gada (mace) respectively. He wears 
an yellow cloth, ranamala, Kaustubha and a number of other 
ornaments. 


The two images described above are identical in so far as they 
carry similar dyudhes in their hands. If the rest of the three hands 
in the newly discovered image had been preserved, it would have 
been possible to identify the ayudhas held therein and to compare 
them with those enumerated in the texts referred to above. 
1. Pribattcnhita, 58, 31-35, न 
2, SeeBanerjea, J. N., Hindu sconography, J.J, 5, O. A, xiii (1945), p. 67-68. 
3, Bhageceta Purina, vi, 4, 36-38, 
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The two images described above seem to represent Vishgu in 
his Virata form. The iconography of this form, however, changes 
later on. In the late Gupta and Mediaeval periods we find images 
of Mahavishnu or of his Virafa-ripa as having the main Vishnu 
head in the centre and those of his Varaha and Nrisimha incarnations 
carved on cach of the two sides. Over these heads and on the 
sides various gods, demi-gods, planets etc. are shown as if emerging 
out of the body of the Viratapurusha. 





"A CONVOCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA. 
By 
Dr. Chinmoy Chatterjee, M. A., Ph, 0. 


Convocation addresses of various Universities in India and first 
grade colleges are in the news every year. ४ 


Millions of students in this country who finish their academic 
career in the universities, wait every year at the door steps of their 
respective Alma Mater with all the eagerness of a child, to hear a 
few words of wisdom from the wise which might serve them as 
beacoa lights and guide them in the right direction. The tradition 
is old and dates back to about three thousand years when the Vedic 
Acharyas addressed the students at the time of their thome coming’ 
ceremony. 


In the Vedic education the formal academic career ended in 
the performance of the Samavartana ccremony of the students. The 
terms like ‘samavartana’ and ‘abhisamavartana’ find mention in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad, (4-10-1, 8-15-1). These terms, according 
to Saikara indicate the completion of the sacred studies of the Vedas 
in the family of the preceptor and returning to home with a view 
to performing the duties prescribed for a house-holder’s life after 
marriage (vedamadhitya...... dharmajijiisit samfpayitva guru 
kulinnivrityanyayato daranahritya kutumbe sthitvagarhasthye vihite 
karmagi tishthannityarthah) (Ch. 8-15-1). 


The teacher (Acharyah) having taught the Vedas (vedamanu- 
chyacharyah) performed the ‘Samivartana’ or the ‘home-coming’ 
ceremony of the students and exhorted them with an address full 
of instructions (anufisana). In that address he enumerated all the 
duties which had to be performed till the realization of the Final 
Reality according to the rules prescribed in the Sruti and Smriti 
(vide San, Com, on Tait, 1-11-pragbrahmatmavijiinat niyamena 
kartavyani frautasmarttani karmapi). 


The term ‘anuéisana’ in the Sruti indicates (anu means after, 
sana means instruction) instruction given after the study of the 
Vedas so that the antevasinas may comprehend the inner spiritual 
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significance of the Vedas. (Vide Sankara’s commentary on 1-11 Tait. 
Up. anuSasti granthagrahapat anu pagchit sasti tadarthath grabayati), 

jaikara states that it is evident from the above fact, that an ante- 
vasi, who has studied the Vedas should not return home without 
understanding the significance of the Vedas (implied in the term 
dharma-jijiiisi—adhitavedasya dharmajijidsimakritva gurukuld- 
nna samivarttitavyatn). One such anuSasna runs thus: 


“Speak the Truth (satyam). Perform dharma. Swerve not. 
from the study of the Vedas (svadhyaya). Having gathered for the 
teacher, the wealth, he desires(priyatn dhanam) thou shouldest never 
cut the thread of progeny (prajitantum). Never swerve from Truth 
swerve not from Dharma. Deviate ye not from self-protection. 
(kuSalit—Sam. Com, Atmaraksharthat), Deviate ye not from prospe- 
rity (bhatyai na—bhatih bibhitih tasyai bhityai). Let thee not stray 
away also from the study and teaching of the Vedas (svadhyiyapra- 
vachana). Never swerve from the rites due to gods and to the manes 
(devapitrikaryabhyam). Let thy mother be to thee a god. Let thy 
father be a god to thee, Ict thy guest be a god to thee, Let only those 
works be done by thee that are free from blemishes (anavadyani) 
and not others, only those deeds of ours should be followed by thee 
that are good and not others (yani asmakrn sucharitani). 


“Brahmanas are superior to us (sreyimsah) thou shouldest re- 
move their fatigue by serving them with seats. A gift should be 
given with graddhah, it should never be given without éraddhah. 
It should be given in plenty, (sriyA deyam) with modesty (hriya 
deyam) with fear (bhiy&é deyam) with compassion  (satnvidi 
deyam).”* 


“Now, if there should arise in thee any doubt as regards any 
sacted: work, (karmavichikithsavrittavichikithsa) or as regards conduct 
thou should act in those matters as do the Brahmanas who are guile- 
less, of good judgment, devoted to dharma, learned (yuktah) and 
engaged in the due performance of rites (karmani vsitte) and noble 
duties and who are not guided by any body (ayuktan). Now as 
regards dealing with persons of ill-fame do thou deal with them as 
do the Brahmanas who are guileless.” (Tait. 1-11) 


The Supreme knowledge (implied in the term brahmatmavijiiana 
in the Sankara’s commentary on Tait. 1-11) indicating knowledge: 
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of Brahman and Atman—is the ideal of Upanishadic education. To 
achieve that knowledge one has to perform certain duties and rites 
(vidyotpattyartham anushtheyani karmini-Saa. Com. 1-11) which 
has already been enumerated in the ‘anufisana’. Having returned 
home a student had to maintain the sanctity of the instructions he 
had received from the preceptor. It was his duty to speak the 
Truth (satyam), perform dharma and study the Vedas (svadhyaya). 
A houscholder’s life did not mean a total deviation from student life. 
Tt was a stage of advanced studentship. 


The next duty enjoined on him is marriage because the thread 
of progeny (prajdtantum) is to be maintained so that the sacred 
culture may not die out. 

The Upanishads at several places, emphasise that “knowledge 
is to be imparted to the eldest son” (Ch. 3-11-5, Br. Ar, 6-3-12), 


He should respect his mother, father, teacher and guests as gods. 
When he is in doubt, he must follow what the Brahmanas do as they 
are considered to be the repository of the sacred culture. 


If a student was found not upto the mark he was not allowed 
to return home, and no amount of expostulation was helpful in 
this matter. Upakofala Kamalayana spent twelve years in tending 
the sacred fire in the family of the Acharya (teacher) but Satyakama 
did not perform the Samavartana ceremony. His wife said: “This 
student has tended fire with care and practised ‘tapas’ (tapto brahma- 
chiri kufalamagnin parichachar:t) please give him his final instruc- 
tion’’. But he went on a journey without having taught him (prava- 
sffichakre) (Ch, 4-10-2). 

At the time of Samfvartana there was another type of student 
who did not return home. They were called ‘Aacharyakulavasis’. The 
Samivartana ceremony was usually meant for the ‘antevisis’. 


That Upanishads recognize the need for further study,is evident 
from the remarkable valedictory address given by Achiryas to the 
parting pupils (antevasinam). There is an injunction, “Do ye not 
neglect the study and teaching of the Veda’ (svadhyaya-pravachana- 
bhyam na pramaditavyam) (Tait. 1-11). It clearly shows that the end 
of formal studentship was not the end of education. Pursuit of 
higher knowledge was considered to be continued throughout one’s 
life. 
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The Upanishadic system of Education aimed at the realization 
of that great (mahinajab) birthless self, which is considered as pure- 
consciousness (vijfidnamayah) which is underlying in all sense oragns 
(pragah) and exists in the ether (akafah) that is within the heart, 
It is the controller of all, (ifAnah) the ruler of all (adhipatih). It 
is not affected by good or bad work. It is the Lord of all, it is the 
ruler of all beings (bhitadhipatih). It is the protector of all beings 
(bhatapalah) (Br. Ar. 4-4-22). Sakara commenting on the Sruti- 
vijiidnamayah praneshu asks “which is this Self who is identified with 
intellect and is in the midst of the organs? He says “this infinite 
entity is identified with intellect and is in the midst of the organs 
(Br. Ar. 4-3-7). Theideais this: By the demonstration of desire, 
work and ignorance as attributes of the non-self, the self-effulgent 
Atman that has been set forth in the passage in question, is here freed 
from them and transformed into the Supreme Self and it is emphati- 
cally stated, ‘It is the Supreme Self and nothing clse; it is directly 
spoken of as the great birthless Self. The words which is identified 
with the intellect and is in the midst of the organs, have been al- 
ready explained and have the same meaning here. 

‘The Brahmanas seck to know It through the study of the Vedas 
(vedanuvachanena), sacrifices (yajfiena), charity, (dinena) and auste- 
rity (tapasinisakena) consisting in a dispassionate enjoyment of 
sense-objects. Knowing It alone one becomes a sage’ (muni). (Br. 
Ar, 44-22). 

The Chhindogya enumerating the duties of respective stages 
of life (&$rama) shows how pursuit after Supreme Knowledge was 
carried on by one, throughout his life. It says: “Of the three bran- 
ches of law,(trayo dharmaskandhih) yajiiah (sacrifice) adhyayanan 
(study of the Vedas), and danatn (charity) are the first.” Sattkara 
commenting on these three states: 89 the term “‘yajfiah—fire sa- 
crifice (agnihotradih) is indicated, by the term adhyayanam stu- 
dying of the Rig. according to the rules (saniyamasya) is meant 
and by the term ‘dinam’ charity outside the Vedic altar (bahir- 
vedi danam) is indicated (Ch. 2-23-1, with San. Com.). Accord. 
ing to it these arc the duties of a house-holder (grihasthena nirdifyate, 
and not of the Brahmanas only as told in the Brihadarapyaka Upani- 
shad, (4-4-22). 

The motive behind performing all the duties prescribed for the 
house-hold life is to restrain all the senses and direct them towards 
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Own self (Atmani svahridaya) to be established in Brahman (itmani- 
sarvendriyani sampratishthipya) (Ch, 8-15-1). Sadkara commenting 
on the Sruti states: For the awakening of the Supreme Knowledge 
(vidyotpattyartham) one has to perform rites and duties (anust- 
heyani karmini) (vide Tait. 1-11 Sat. Com.). 


The ‘antevisina’ having entered into the household life after 
his marriage, (daranahritya) (Ch. 8-15-1) performed all the duties as 
enjoined by the Acharya (preceptor) (Tait 1-11), carried on discu- 
ssion (mimi jnsffichakruh)(Ch. 5-11-1) and approached distinguished 
specialists and literary celebrities for instruction, Prichinasgla 
Satyayajfia, Indradyumna, Jana Budila were great house-holders 
(mahasilah) and well-versed in Vedas (mahigrotriyah). They dis- 
cussed among themselves what was their Atman (self) and what 
was Brahman (ko no...... tm kim brahma) (Ch. 5-ll-1). They 
went to Uddilaka and thence to the King Afvapati Kekaya for 
instruction on “Vaifvinara Atman” (Ch. 5-11-7), 


Indra and Virochana went to Soa in quest of the knowledge 
of the Supreme Self (tamitminatn) (Ch. 8-7-2), Sukesa, Satyakama, 


Sauryayani Kausalya, Bhirgava and Kavandhina approached Pippa- 
Jada with six questions (Pras. 1-1-1). 


Narada went to Sanat Kumira for the knowledge of Self. He 
contessed that all his learning was mere names (nimavit) and 
expressed his grief that he did not know the Self’ (nitmavit) 
(Ch, 7-1-1, 2). 

Education in the Upanishadic age was not free altogether, At 
the time of Samivartana the antevasinas had to collect much desired 
wealth (priyan dhanath) (Tait 1-11) for his teacher. It was the 
token of the completion of school career. In the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad (4-1-2, 4-1-6) the talk of accepting wealth from a disciple 
after the completion of education, comes in. Emperor Janaka of 
Videha, bzing instructed by Yajiiavalkya intended ६० give him one 
thousand cows with bulls like clephants (hastyrshabha-y sahasrath) 
(Saikara’s Commentary, on the phrase states. “gosahasre hastyri- 
shabho yasmin.”’) 


The motive behind this gift according to Safkara is to “pay 
fer Knowledge imparted (vidya-nighkrayartham) (Br. Ar, 4-1-2), 
At this, Yajiavalkya replied : “My father was of opinion that one 
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should not accept wealth from a disciple without fully instructing 
him” (Br. Ar, 4-1-2), 

It is evident from Yajiiavalkya’s statement that during the 
period of instruction nothing was charged from a student. On the 
completion of instruction when he returned home (implied in the 
term ‘Samivartana’) he used to pay something in kind to the 
Achiirya (teacher). 


In the valedictory address given by the preceptor at the time 
of ‘Samivartana’, the preceptor enjoined that much desired wealth 
for him (acharyaya priya ih dhana‘h) should be gathered and paid to 
him. It was necessary to pay for the instructions received from the 
precepto. (implied, in the term nishkrAyarthan in the Sai. Com.). 


The first principle ef acquiring knowledge from a preceptor, is 
of course, not by payment but by serving him (Suérashayah) which 
has been emphasized in many places (Ch. 8-15-1, Prag 1-1-1, Br. Ar. 
6-2-7 along with Saakara’s Commentary). At one place in the 
Chhindogya Upanishad the approach of a student with remunera- 
tions has bsen considered to be ignoble (Ch 4-2-5). 


There was a king named Janasgruti Pautriyana. He went to 
Raikva to learn ‘Samvarga Vidya’ with one thousand cows (sahas- 
ram gavath), a necklace (nishkatn), a chariot drawn by mules (as 
vatari-ratham) and his daughter (duhitara~n) in licu of Knowledge 
to be imparted to him and said: “Teach me O Sir, (bhagavah 
sidhvti) (Ch 4-2-3, 4). At this, Raikva replied: “Oh Sidra let the 
the cows, necklace ete., remain with you.” (Ch 4-2-3). Sankara 
commenting on the word ‘Sadra’ states “‘Janafruti went to him 
to acquire Knowledge on payment of wealth like a Sddra, and 
not by serving him, hence, he has been called a Sadra. (The 
other interpretation given by Sankara does not fit in, as the context 
is different). The phrase “‘nacha fufriishay&’ is most significant. 
Sankara definitely declares that Janagruti was not a Sidra by caste, 
(natu jatyaiva). His way of approaching a preceptor for Knowledge 
was wrong. Service (Suiriish’) was the first condition of education 
and not payment. The students paid to the teacher only when 
their education was complete. 


Education in ancient days beginning from the Vedic Age right 
upto the end of the Buddhist period was never meant to be a process 
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for filling up the brain of student with Imperial gallons of information. 
‘This is the reason why the students of today in their practical life 
forget what they have acquired in the the period of studentship. 
Litcracy and information gathering were never considered to be 
the real aim of education, Education in those days meant a deve- 
lopment of the student from within. Their education career did 
not end with the Convocation ceremony. 


The aim of ancient Indian Education was the realization of 
the Great (mahanaja) birthless Self, which is considered as ‘pure 
consciousness’ underlying all scnscs and organs and exists in the 
cther that is within heart (Brihad@ranyaka Upanishad 4-4-22). 


“——Tameva bhantamanubhati sarvai tasya bhis& sarvami- 
dam vibhati” 
(—Mund. 2-2-10) 


AUTHORITY OF THE KING AS A SOURCE OF LAW IN 
THE ANCIENT INDIAN LITERATURE ON 
LAW AND POLITY* 


by 
Dr. U.N. Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S. 


Tn the oldest works of our Smyiti literature, namely, the Dharma- 
sutras (c. 600-200 8, C.), the source of positive law (law adminis. 
tered in the king’s court as distinguished from dharma or the law of 
the social and the political order) is found in the sacred canon, while 
various local and sectional usages are recognized to have the force 
of law. Let us quote Gautama who gives us the most complete 
account on the subject. The king's administration of justice, he says 
(XI 19-21), shall be regulated by the eda and its auxiliaries as well 
as the minor Vedas, the Dharmefastras and the Purigas. The cus- 
toms (dharma) of regions, castes and families, we are further told, 
have also authority, provided they are not opposed to the canon 
(amnaya). Finally we read that cultivators, traders, herdsmen, 
money-lenders and artisans are also authorities (pram@pam) for their 
respective groups (varga). The validity of local and sectional usage 
is recognized by Vasishtha (XIX 7-10) and Apastamba (II 6.15.1). 
The above evidently is a corollary of the well known ideas of the 
authors about the triple source of the law of the social and the 
political order, namely, the Vedas, the sacred tradition, and cus- 
tom or convention (variously called sadachara, dishtachdra, dchara, Sila, 
and samaya). 


‘The sources of positive law laid down in the Dharmasutras arc 
amplified in the great Arthaédstra work of Kautilya (c. 400-300 B.C.) 
80 as to comprise four items. These are technically called (ibid 
TIL 1) dharma (or dharmasastra), vyavahdra (or syataharikalastra), 
sainsth@ and nydya (or dharmanydya). We have elsewhere (Indian His- 
torical Quarteriy, December, 1952 and September, 1953) given our 
reasons for taking these terms respectively to mean the Sacred Canon, 
the ‘current’ or ‘common’ (Arthaféstra?) law, usage and ‘reasoning 
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based upon the canon,’ Along with this development we notice 
in Kautilya the emergence of a new conception, namely, that rela- 
ting to the edict of the king as a source of law. Ina separate 
chapter (II 10) of his section entitled The Working of the Administrative 
Departments Kautilya classifies the king’s writs (fasana) under 
eight heads with appropriate titles. These varictics, we are 
told, are concerned with directions to the king’s officers 
to restore the treasure and so forth unlawfully retained by 
them, with the bestowal of rewards and punishments upon the king’s 
servants and others, with the gift of honour to someone, with the 
grant of remissions, with the attestation of the act of a subordinate, 
with communications, with replies and with offering universal safe- 
conduct to travellers. The king is also credited (IV 1) with the 
creation of what may be called administrative courts for the purpose 
of protection of the people against anti-social elements, this branch 
of State policy beng technically called extirpation of thorns. 
Again in the course of pacification of a newly acquired kingdom 
(XIII 5) the king is required to maintain the good customs and 
abrogate the evil ones. Mention may also be made of the elaborate 
regulations evidently issued under the king’s authority for the 
guidance of the administrative heads (adhyaksha) (11 5f) as well as 
the panels of magistrates (pradeshta) in charge of the administrative 
courts (IV 1/). In accordance with the above ideas we find Kautilya 
in one place (IV 10) prescribing the penalty of mutilation for 
tampering with the king's edict. On the other hand it is remarkable 
that Kautilya elsewhere (ITI 16) repeats an old Smriti clause of law 
(Gautama X 46-47) requiring the king to restore stolen property to 
its owner, or else compensate him out of his own treasury. What is 
more, Kautilya adds a new clause making the king liable to an 
exceptionally heavy fine for wrongful punishment. Should the king 
punish an innocent man, we are told (IV 13), he must multiply the 
fine thirty- fold and offer it to God Varuna and then make it 
over to the Brihmanas. It follows from the above that while the 
king's edict in Kautilya’s thought is invested with legal authority, 
its scope is limited by the old fundamental Smriti principle of 
the supremacy of the positive law. 


In the context (III 1) from which we have quoted above, Kau- 
tilya tells us in the language of legal convention that the subject- 
matter of a suit has four feet, namely, dharma, vyavahdra, charitra 
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and rijasasana. Dharma, vyavahgra and charitra, the author explains 
in the following verse, depend respectively upon solemn affirmation 
(by one or other of the parties), (the evidence of) witnesses, and the 
usages (bearing upon the subject-matter of the suit), while rdjafa- 
sana is identical with the king's decree (aja). Stating the rule of 
interpretation in case of conflict between the four ‘feet’, the author 
observes that cach item in the foregoing list overrules those men- 
tioned before. This extract relating to the law of procedure 
introduces us to a new conception, namely, that of the authority of 
the king’s decree in relation to the recognized judicial processes, For 
the author not only for the first time includes the king’s decree in the 
the list of those processes, but also and above all gives it the over- 
riding authority over the rest. In his cryptic description given above 
the author makes no reference to the limitations involved in this 
principle of the king's judicial sovereignty. It is, however, permis- 
sible to argue in the light of the close restrictions with which this 
authority was hedged round in the later Smyitis (as we shall pre- 
sently sec) that similar restrictions were latent in Kautilya’s 
thought. 


Let us now come to the period (c. 200 8. C.-300 A. D.) of the 
great metrical Smyitis of Manu and Yajiiavalkya. The old Dha:ma- 
fastra list of the sources of positive law is repeated by Manu (VIIL 
3 etc.) so as to make them comprise the canon and the customs of 
local, sectional and ecoromic groups, while Yajhavalkya (II 21) 
drawing more specially upon the Arthafastra tradition recognises 
Dharmasastra and Arthafastra to be the two proximate sources of the 
law, the former having the overriding authority over the latter. 
Along with the above Manu and Yajiiavalkya like Kautilya develop 
the principle of the authority of the king asa source of law. In 
connection with his celebrated theory of the king’s Divine creation, 
Manu (VII 13) observes that one should not transgress the righteous 
edict (dharma) which the king decrees in respect of his favourites, 
nor that which inflicts pain upon his enemies, Elsewhere (1X 275) 
he prescribes the penalty of death for persistent opposition to the 
king’s commands. Yajiavalkya (II 186) under the head of law 
called violation ef agreement observes that what is based upon agree- 
ment as well as the righteous edict (dharma) issued by the king must 
be carefully obeyed. ‘This is subject to the important qualification 
that the above must not violate one’s own prescribed duties. To 
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this we have to add that both Manu (VIII 38-40, IX 189, ibid 
243-45) and. Yajfavalkya (II 34-36) repeat and develop the old 
Smyiti clauses requiring the king to restore stolen property to its 
owner and qualifying his propery-rights by various _ restrictions, 
What is more, both Manu and Yajiiavalkya, following Kaujilya's 
precedent, introduce new penal clauses into the Smyiti law making 
the king liable to exceptionally heavy fines for his offences. Where 
an ordinary man, says Manu (VIII 336), would be fined one (cop- 
per or silver) coin, the king should be fined one thousand, When 
the king, says Yajiavalkya (11 307), unjustly levies a fine, he should 
multiply it thirty-fold and make it over to the Brahmanas after off- 
ering it to God Varuna. It therefore follows that while the king's 
edict is invested with the force of law, its validity is qualified (impli- 
citly in Manu and explicitly in Yajfiavalkya) by the गत Smyiti 
principle of the supremacy of dharma, while its scope is limited 
by the equally fundamental Smriti principle of supremacy of the 
positive law. 


The late Smritis of Narada, Brihaspati, Katy&yana and others 
(c. 300-800 A. D.) repeat the idea of Manu about the joint appli- 
cation of the canon and regional usage for decision of suits, as well 
as that of Yajfiavalkya about the joint authority of Dharmatastra 
and Arthaéastra as sources of positive law. Referring to the autho- 
rity of the king’s edict, Narada (XVIII 8-9) observes that the king 
should not sct in operation what is contrary to Sruti and Smyiti and 
is harmful to the people, but on the contrary he should stop this 
should it have been established. Should another king through igno- 
rance have issued an unjust decree, Narada continues, the king should 
likewise substitute for it a just decree. One must, says Katydyana 
(verse 669), perform by the king’s order those royal edicts (rajasa- 
sana) that are issued without confilict with dharma, These extracts 
extend the limitations of the legislative authority of the king beyond 
the point reached by Manu and Yajiiavalkya. For we are told 
in effect that the validity of the king's edict is contingent upon 
its conformity to the canon as well as the public good and the prin- 
ciples of justice. What is more, the king is authorised by Narada to 
abolish or supersede such edicts of former kings as are contrary 
to these conditions. On the other hand it is important to remember 
that Narada and Kityiyana, following the precedent of Manu and 
Yajiiavalkya, impose severe penalties for disobedience of the king’s 
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order. The wicked man who disregards decrees issucd by the king, 
says Narada (XVIII 11), should be censured (or according to an- 
other reading, imprisoned) and visited with corporal punishment as 
being guilty of disobeyng the king’s orders. This is repeated almost 
verbatim by KatyAyana (verse 670). 


As regards the law of procedure the late Smyitis, while introduc- 
ing into the literature of Sacred Law the celebrated juristic formula 
of Kautilya about the four fect of judicial suits, amplify for the 
first time the conditions of validity of the king’s decree. When the 
evidence on both sides is of equal authority, says Brihaspati 
(19.7. GOS. ed), the king’s decree is a mode of decision, pro- 
vided that it is notin conflict with the canon (astra) and (the 
opinions of) assessors. The rightcous edict (dharma) which is issued 
by the king without conflict with the principles of reason {ny3yatastra) 
as well as those of regional usage (drfadrishta), says Katy&yana (verses 
37-38), is called rajaasana. ‘The king’s command, we are further told, 
overrules usage when he declares a certain usage to be open to 
reason (nda). When the king, Katyayana finally observes, deci- 
des suits at his own will in disregard of the relevant canonical text, 
it afficts his life and his fortune in the next world, it ruins his people 
and it exposes his kingdom to danger from the enemy's attack, 
The king's decree, says Vyasa (quoted in Smyitichandrika 1 23) applics 
in the absence of all other evidence. When there exist neither docu- 
ments nor possession nor witnesses nor ordeal, explains Pitamaha 
(quoted ibid 1 59) in more detail, the king is the authority. It 
follows from the above that the king's deerce is applicable only when 
the evidence is equally balanced (Brihaspati), or altogether wanting 
(Vyasa and Pitémaha) and its validity is subject to conformity 
with the canon and the verdict of the assessors (Brihaspati) or reason 
and usage (Kityayana). To the above Pitimaha adds that as the 
king is the lord (prabhu) of all, he is the authority for disputed suits 
which can not be decided otherwise. This means that the final 
authority of the king’s decree is justified by the principle of his 
sovereignty. 


In the following period (c. 800-1200 A. 0.) the great Smyiti 
commentators indulge in important discussions of the principle of 
legal validity of usage (asin the case of Mcdhatithi) and of the 
canons of interpretation in the event of conflict between laws (as 
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in the instances of Visvarapa, Vijiancivara and Apararka), In 
sp far as the authority of the king's edict as a source of law is con- 
cerned, the commentators of Yajifvalkya explain it by means of 
appropriate illustrations. It is, says Visvaripa (9. 267), as when 
a king orders that festivals in celebration of the construction of a hall 
for Vedic study are to be performed (by the Brahmana-colony sctt- 
led inthe capital according tothe previous verse) not only in 
their own places of residence, but also in other places fixed by an- 
other king. The order is to be obeyed in this case, Viivardpa ex- 
plains, not because it was issued by another king, but because it is 
in conformity with the law (dharma). It is, Vijiianesvara observes 
(p. 251) in a similar way, as when the king orders that meals are 
to be provided for all travellers and that horses and so forth are not 
to be exported to his enemy's dominion. Finally, Aparirka (p. 793), 
explaining the term ‘ydjakrito-dharmah’ in the original to mean 
‘dharma suited to one's capacity’ gives the following illustration, 
It is as when the king gives the following order (to the Brahmanga- 
colony in the capital), ‘he who among yourselves studics or knows 
much (of the Vedas) should be given so much honour’. The above 
extracts mean that the king's edict is valid not by reason of the 
king’s prerogative, but because of its conformity with the Sacred 
Law (Visvardpa), or the capacity of the individual concerned 
(Apararka). The former principle is a corollary of the fundamen- 
tal Smriti conception of the supremacy of law of the social and the 
political order (dharma), while the latter agrees with a well-known 
Smyiti principle, namely, that of adjustment of dharma to the capa- 
city of its followers. 


In the important work on polity called Sukpanitisixa which in 
its present form is evidently of late date, the author repeats the 
old Smgiti ideas about the validity of regional and other usages and 
the joint authority of Dharmasastra and Arthafastra as proximate 
sources of the positive law. As regards the authority of the kings’ 
edict, the author describes in one place the type of Sasana which 
the king should constantly issue among his subjects, which should 
be constantly proclaimed among them by beat of drum and which 
should be exhibited in writing at the junction of four roads. The 
edict forbids, on pain of severe punishment for its violation, a large 
number of offences mostly of a private and some of a public charac- 
ter, These offences comprise abuse and assault of slaves, servants 
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and so forth, falsification of weights and measures, counterfeiting 
coins and adulteration of food, accepting bribes, sheltering certain 
classes of criminals, insulting parents, learned men and others, fomen- 
ting quarrels betwcen husband and wife, master and servant and so 
forth, damaging tanks, gardens etc., ill-treating those with defec- 
tive limbs, gambling, drinking, bearing weapons, as well as tra- 
fficking in various animals and immovable things and preparing 
deeds of puchase, gift and so forth without the king’s permission, 
appropriating buried treasure as well as lost and ownerless property, 
divulging the king’s counsel and talking about the king's faults, adul- 
tery, giving false evidence, forgery, theft and violence as well as 
treason against the king. This extract, while repeating many of 
the clauses of the old Smriti-Arthasasira penal law, credits the king 
with their constant and wide publication. Of the king's edict as 
such as a source of law there is in the above extract no clear trace. 
In another place (IV 781-89) the author includes the king’s decree 
(aja) in a list of cight modes of judicial decision (nirnaya). The 
king, it is explained, is the authority where there are neither docu- 
ments nor witnesses, nor (proof of)’ possession, nor (reference to) 
ordeals: he is also the authority in doubtful cases relating to boun- 
daries and so forth where it is not possible (otherwise) to reach a 
decision. This is justified by the argument that the king is the lord 
ofall, The author, however, is careful to add that the king. would 
incur blame if he were to decide desputes arbitrarily. ‘This extract, 
while repeating the dictum of Vyasa and Pitamaha quoted above 
to the effect that the king's judicial decree is applicable for want 
of all evidence, justifies this on the identical ground of the sovereign 
authority of the ruler. 


At the end of this brief historical survey let us compare the 
development of the ancient Indian idea of the legislative (or quasi- 
legislative) authority of the temporal ruler with its counterpart in 
the thought of Mediaeval Europe. In the West during the Middle 
Ages law was conceived primarily and fundamentally as the custom 
of the community with a tendency to recognize it in the ninth and 
still more in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries as the expression 
of the will of the whole community including the king. A contrary 
tendency appeared among the mediaeval civilians who drew their 
inspiration from the famous legal maxim of imperial Rome guid 
quid placuit princeps leges habet vigorem. Differing sharply from 
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the normal ideas of their times they held academically at first in the 
thirteenth century and afterwards as a philosophical principle in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth and part of the sixteenth centuries 
that the Prince was the source of Law and was as such above the 
Law (A. J. & R. W. Carlyle, Mediaeval Political Theory in the West 
vols. I, II, II, ५, VI, s.v. Law and Justice; ibid. vols., V-VI, s.v. 
Law). By contrast the oldest Smyiti authorities, as we have seen, 
held that the law of the social and the political order (dharma) as 
well as the positive law was derived from a twofold source, namely, 
the canon and custom (or convention); and this view formed the 
basis of all subsequent thought in the Smritis and the technical works 
on polity, In Kautilya as well asin Manu and Yajiavalkya we 
notice the emergence of a new conception, namely, that the king's 
edict has the force of Jaw, while Kautilya followed by the later 
metrical Smritit recognises the king's decree as having an overriding 
authority over the ordinary judicial processes. But the legislative 
authority of the temporal ruler is limited implicitly at first and ex- 
plicitly afterwards by two fundamental Snyiti principles, namely, 
the supremacy of the law of the social and the political order (dharma) 
and that of the positive law. To these were afterwards added other 
limiting principles, such as the principle of the public good and the 
dictates of justice, As regards the authority of the king’s decree 
while Kautilya is silent about its limitations, it is held in the later 
Smyitis to be applicable in special circumstances(as when the evi- 
dence is equally balanced on both sides or is altogether wanting), 
while its validity is taken to depend upon its conformity with the 
canon, the verdict of the assessors, reason, usage and so forth. 
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LACHCHHAGIR 
By 
S.C. Kala, M. A. 


Preserving an important tradition of the Mahabharata times, the 
ancient site of Lachchhagir in the District of Allahabad will in no 
distant future turn into another ‘legend’. No Vedavyasa has appeared 
in modern age to record the pathetic tale of these slowly crumbling 
remains which represent some magnificent old city, the name and 
significance of which has gone out of human memory. 


Rising to a height between cighty and hundred feet from the 
river bed, the mound of Lachchhigir stands on the Ganga, about 
three miles west of the Handia Station of the N. E. Railway. The 
exposed section towards the river side presents a vivid picture of 
ring and brick-wells, soak-pits, walls of houses and pottery pieces 
accumulated in succession during the course of the various occu- 
pational periods. It is presumed that the site flourished for a fairly 
considerable time, but there are indications that it passed under 
some disturbing conditions during the later phase of its history. 
There are no traces of civic plan or architecture visible on the 
exposed portions; and what now survives, is nothing but the out- 
skirts of the city. 

On the south-east side, a high wall runs for about 500 feet. It 
is graded to a height between 20 and 50 feet and probably forms 
the rampart or fortification wall of the city. Nothing can be said con- 
clusively, without explorations, about the existence of this wall; but 
as this feature applies to all the principal cities of ancient times, 
Lachchhagir, therefore, would be no exception. Another brick wall 
with occasional foundation of stonc-slabs, was also built above the 
clay rampart sometime during the Mediaeval period. People in the 
near-by villages, still recollect the existence of an arched gateway 
once standing on the southern side. Huge slabs of stone bearing 
conventionalized lotus flowers and chailya windows are still found 
lying in the slopes of the mound. They evidently belong to some 
Mediaeval Hindu temple. Traces of walls are also left exposed in 
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several parts of the mound, but they are late and represent the final 
phase in the city's life. 


Sculptural Finds 

In the neighbourhood of the site, a large number of sculptures 
and architectural fragments still lie scattered. Towards the east and 
outside the fortification wall, there was a Mediaeval Hindu temple. 
Some slabs and pillars of the porch attached to this monument are 
still to be found at the spot. Remains of a second temple are located 
towards the western side. On some of its stones we find Airitimukhas, 
horse-riders, beads, chain-motifs and chailya windows. The enshri- 
ned deities of both these temples have vanished. 


Inside the village of Lachchhagir are preserved a few Jain and 
Hindu images for worship. None of the sculptures, so far, found 
are earlier than the 5th cent. A, D., although we have come across 
a number of terracotta pieces assignable to the pre-Christian era, 
The Gupta period Image of a Jaina couple which is nowin the Alla- 
habad Museum, is an example of high workmanship and a superb 
specimen of Jaina iconography of the mid-Gangetic region,  An- 
other outstanding piece in the village, is the image of the god Agni 
having flames running behind his head (P/. VI). The third example 
represents the bust of a four-armed Goddess. (P!. VII). Though an 
carly mediaeval piccec of sculpture, its plastic elements are worth 
observation. Many images of Jaina Tirthankaras and deities are also 
worshipped as Hindu deities by the villagers. It is surprising that 
not a single Buddhist image has, so far, come to light at Lachchha- 
gir. This appears to be a most unusual feature in the culture of 
the lost city, 


- 
Other Related Data § 

From the surface of the mound, archacologists have collected 
many interesting articles, such as, prehistoric microliths, Gupta 
period bronze seals, terracotta figurines, and a wide variety of plain, 
incised and decorated potsherds, and also Punch-marked, Cast, and 
Tribal coins, The Northern Black Ware assignable to a- period going 
back to the pre-Christian era, is available in great profusion over 
the ruins of Lachchhagir. All these findings show that Lachchhagir 
must have been. contemporancus with Kausambj. It appears to 
have stood on an important river highway. 
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37 
Major Portion Lost 


Cases of treasure hunting could not be noticed in the remains 
of Lachchhagir. For some reason, and against the usual practice, 
no village could spring up over the mound after its final abandon- 
ment which occured sometime during the Moghul period. But the 
mound has terribly suffered from the floods of the Ganges. Old 
people of the village say that the river has changed its course and 
now its powerful current directly dash against the mound (PI. 
VII). In their opinion, less than onc hundredth part of the mound 
remains extant to-day. ‘This is also likely to vanish in the course of 
another fifty or sixty years. 


Exploration 


For certain reasons, the site could not be brought so for under the 
Preservation of Monuments Act by the Government of India. In the 
year 1951, the State Archacological Officer, Shri K.D. Bajpai, visited 
the site. He made a thorough investigation of the place and recom- 
mended to the U.P. Government that exploration should be made 
to ascertain the antiquity of the site before it totally disappeared 
in the Ganges. The Government forthwith approved the suggestion 
and requested the Chairman of the Allahabad Municipal Board to 
lend the services of the Curator of the Allahabad Museum for 
conducting the work, 


The exposed portion of the site was of not much help for explora- 
tion, and the available area was devoid of clear-cut contexts. Atten- 
tion was, therefore, paid towards the cleaning of certain wells and 
soak-pits. These yielded nothing but ash and broken pottery. At 
one spot of the exposed section there was a wall built of fine large- 
sized bricks. Apprehending that this portion will come down in the 
next rainy season, it was decided to dig that area. The Block System 
of Excavation was not followed, Instead, a simple trench measuring 
16" x 16’ was dug to the depth of about 22’. The diggings revealed at 
the top the remains of a wall of very oridinary bricks. This wall 
abruptly ended at threc feet below the surface and in that area were 
found a number of porcelain and potsherds. At three and a quarter 
fect below, a Mediaeval terracotta image of Gancsa was found along 
with a peculiar animal figure. No structure came to light till a 
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depth of 12 fect was reached from the top, although there were 
two occupational layers near about it. No significant material except 
a few jars, potsherds, terractotta animals, a stone head of a female, 
ash and pieces of mica came in sight. The depth between 14’ and 
21" proved to be valuable. At Ith feet below the datum line a 
big wall was found measuring 2’ in width and running from East to 
West. This wall evidently belonged to some important structure. 
Along with this wall were discovered two heavily inscribed coins, 
part of'a sword made of cither copper or iron, an ivory ring, makara 
muk'a prandlikés, a terracotta head and many interesting pieces 
of pottery. Two objects in this area deserve particular mention. 
One of them is the neck of some clay jar bearing exquiste designs 
and reminding delicate workmanship of Texila potters and Baserh 
and Kausambi circular discs assignable to the Mauryan period, The 
second find consists of a number of perforated and painted sherds of 
some gh-dd. The operations also showed plenty of ash and coal 
at frequent levels. There was perhaps a long gap between the 
Gupta and the Mediaeval period occupation. Inside the trench, 
thus, we came across objects datable from the Suga times to the 
Moghu! period, Corelation between these can however be estab. 
lished only when the explorative work is conducted up to the vatural 
soil and extended hy a trench of substantial dimension, These few 
finds are, therefore, unable to satisfy the legitimate curiosity of either 
the expert or the layman, For the present, it can be provisionally 
said that the site is of very high antiquity. 


A close examination of the various rain gullies at the Lachchha- 
gir mound showed ample deposits of ash and coal, The clay of the 
mound is highly compact, sticky and is found mixed with ash and 
other material, Due to some chemical process this clay expands and 
and forms cracks, during the sammer months, and so a large number 
of blocks out of the mound crumble down every year. For the ex- 
tensive ash deposits, nothing can be said with certainty. 1६ may be 
that the city represented by the ruins at Lachchhigir, was burnt down 
several times or they may be mere ash deposits; as those found in the 
city areas of the present day. 
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SOME ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES IN UTTAR PRADESH 
By 


Amarendra Nath Roy, M. Se. 


Uttar Pradesh, including the rich and fertile doab—the Madhya- 
deéa ard Antarvedi respectively of our ancient geographers—was 
the hub of ancient Indian life. ‘The centre of political power 
might have been at Pataliputra or far off Ujjaini or Purushapura 
but here in the populous cities and teeming villages of Madhyadesa 
with their varied industrial and agricultural products, economic, 
political and cultural contacts with the outside world were actively 
maintained and the dynamic life of the people constantly recreated 
old traditions and brought forth new ideas and fresh cultural pat- 
terns from age to age. Much of the vestiges of those glorious days 
ate now obliterated by centuries of continuous settlement and wars 
and foreign invasions but even now not all that remains has been 
fully surveyed and studied, In my spare time during the last two 
years, I rambled across the countryside in U. P. particularly 
around Lucknow and IL propose briefly to describe certain sites 
which cither are entirely new to Indian archacology or whose impor- 
tance has so far bzen only imperfectly appreciated. I need hardly 
say that my conclusions are based only on a superficial survey and 
I can not claim any knowledge of field archaeology but none the less 
I think some of my finds together with the sites to be described will 
be of considerable interest to scholars. 





Bhatgaon-Bhadohi-Intgaon. (Dist. Lucknow) 


In January 1951 1 went to Bhatgaon, a village about 2 miles 
from the Railway Station of Harauni on the Lucknow-Kanpur section 
of the present Northern Railway accompanied by two other friends. 
A winding track across cultivated ficlds and mango-groves took us 
to the village. The settlement is on a high mound overlooking 
a number of ancient tanks. ‘The view of the surroundings from the 
highest point is picturesque and archacologically the place appeared 
to be full of promise. We found heaps of broken stone and 
kanker images lying at various places of popular sanctity within 
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the village area. We were told that images have been dug up from 
places all over the village and we were shown the foundations of an 
ancient building which certainly deserve further exploration. ‘The 
images—mostly Hindu gods and goddesses but a few belonged to the 
Jaina panthcon—were however of the late Mediaeval period and in 
the course of the hurried survey, did not appear to be of much in- 
terest except for one stone piece which is of considerable iconogra- 
phic significance. It is a four handed goddess under a seven hooded 
snake canopy (preserved upto navel, height 11 inches). She has a 
suckling child (PI. 1X [०] ) in her left lower hand, and a lotusbud (?) 
in her left upper hand. Unfortunately the other hands are broken 
but the resemblances of this image with certain images of Manasa 
from Bengal is striking. On stylistic grounds, this can be assigned 
to the 10th cen. and is probably carlicr than any known Manas&i 
image from Bengal. It has also considerable affinity with certain 
images, I found in course of my explorations at Barwa Sagar 
near Jhansi to be described later on. The Barwa Sagar image 
carved in relief from whitish sandstone (Height over 4 feet) is un- 
fortunately much worn out but it still carries unmistakable signs of 
Gupta idiom and may belong to as carly a period as 7th-8th cent, 
A.D. It appeared to me, moreover, that both these images may be 
Jaina Yakshiyts—the goat headed figure carved at the base of Barwa 
Sagar image is probably Harinigamesha—and are likely to have an 
important bearing on the origin of the worship of the goddess Manasi 
in Bengal. 


At Bhatgaon, we learnt that at Bhadohi, a village about 6 or 
7 miles away, foundations of an ancient building were dug out by 
the villagers sometime ago. We pr ecccded there immediately on 
a bullock cart which the residents of Bhatgaon arranged for us with 
the traditional Indian hospitality. ‘Che village of Bhadohi is a modest 
settlement of 60 to 70 houscholds and the cluster of brick-built houses 
perched on a mound rising from amidst green fields, makes an attrac- 
tive sight from a distance. The entire village appeared to have been 
constructed of ancient bricks, which we were informed, are still occa- 
sionally dug out from considerable depths. We were also shown 
the ruins of two temples and an ancient well at the outskirts of the 
village. There were a number of images still in| worship which 
belonged to the late Mediaeval period, The most interesting archaco- 
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logical remains, however,in the village were certain antiquities, heaped 
under a tree. Even the oldest resident of Bhadohi could not exactly 
tell us since when these antiquities were lying there, but we were 
only vaguely told that they were probably dug out from a place in 
that village, However that may be, these antiquities are of some 
interest and may be briefly described as under:— 


(i) A stone slab of Mathura red sandstone having the triple 
bar rail pattern carved on all the four sides. This piece may have been 
the part of a Buddhist or Jaina sculpture having cnsiderable affinity 
with the works of Mathura School of the Kushana period and may be 
tentatively considered to belong to the 2nd or 3rd cent. A. D. 


(ii) A mutilated stone head with a low polygonal Airita-mukufa, 
probably of Vishnu or Siirya. This was undoubtedly a work of 
great merit and on stylistic grounds may be assigned to the Gupta 
age. 


(iii) A lorge number of terracotta heads, mostly with tenons often 
much mutilated, but still of considerable interest. ‘These were of 
different types moulded and hand-modelled and appeared to belong 
to different ages. A few were very well made and had a red slip. 
Some had undoubted affinities with the terracotta and stone sculptures 
of the Kushina period. Some of these antiquities are now exhibited 
in the Lucknow Museum, but a few pieces, including a small moulded 
bust of Yaksha Kubera (4 inches) are of interest and deserve special 
notice. These are illustrated here (Pls. IX (6) and XJ. As I have 
already said, the antiquities of Bhadohi appear to belong to different 
ages. As some of the types of terracottas, which are characteristic of 
the Kushaga period, continued to be made long after that period, 
any conclusion relating to their antiquity must await a careful 
exploration of the site, for obtaining stratigraphical data, so 
essential for chronological purposes. 


The neighbouring village of Intgaon where we found considerable 
evidence of mediaeval Hindu as well as Jaina worship also deserves 
further exploration. Two minor antiquities obtained in the village 
may be referable to the Gupta period, but as their source is not free 
from doubt, no conclusion can be drawn thereftom. It should be 
noticed here that none of these sites—situated within about 15 miles 
of Lucknow—have till now been scientifically surveyed and described. 


. 
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Manwa (Dist. Sitapur) 


‘The historical site of Manwa, (25 miles from Lucknow), situated 
near the Lucknow-Sitapur Road, was described by Dr. एल 
inhis Monumental Antiquities. Here was found the image of Visvaripa 
Vishgu, now exhibited in the State Museum, Lucknow. I visited the 
site in June, 1951, twice. The vast area covered by high mounds which 
have the appearance of a low range of hills—a spring also issuing 
from one of those artificial hills and meandering across the village 
lands, adding to the charm of the place—calls for a systematic explora- 
tion. A large number of stone sculptures, some of considerable merit, 
are still at the site, and mostly belong to the 1th and 1191 cents. One 
piece is illustrated here [P/. XI]. This unidentified goddess, probably 
Siva's consort, may be reckoned as one of the masterpieces of later 
mediaevel art of Northern India. The dignity of ils bearing; its 
deeply spiritual expression and graceful modelling testify to the 
artist’s skill and ability. There are also many sculptures of earlier 
date at Manwa, of which one piece is clearly of the Gupta period, 
T also noticed a few bricks which are referable to such an early 
date. 


Barwa Sagar (Dist. Jhansi) 


Barwa Sagar was described by Dr. Fuhrer (Monumental 
Antiquities, pp. 114-15), but the antiquities of the place deserve 
fresh and careful study. The two temples, Ghugua Math and 
Jara-ki-Math, are of considerable importance from the point 
of view of the history of art and architecture. The sculptures in 
the latter temple, though deliberately mutilated, apparently by foreign 
invaders, often reach high standard. The place—a dusty little town- 
ship, about 16 miles from Jhansi—is picturesquely situated by the 
side of a lovely lake, girdled by a low range of hills, The lake is 
actually an irrigational reservoir, built by the Bundela Rajas of 
Orchha and is still maintained by the present Government for 
the same purpose. ‘The neighbourhood is full of antiquities, 
But the most important monument is the temple locally known 
as Jara-ki-Math, about 3 miles from the railway station of 
Barwa Sagar, It is a stone-built temple, measuring 22’ x 9" externally, 
but originally it extended by another 9 ft. eastwards. Its 
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fikhara is simple in outline and is of the paiichdyatana typc, though only 
two of the four subsidiary shrines now survive. The base is rectan- 
gular with a number of recessed angles, and the tower rises over the 
sanctum which is reached throngh a shallow porch. There is no 
mandapa and the roof of the porch forms only a slight projection, 
The entrance to the porch and cella is by a carved gateway on the 
eastern face. There are cight pillars inside, which support a beauti- 
fully carved ceiling. 


The finial is of more than ordinary interest, as instead of the 
usual ribbed amalaka-sila, we have a double petalled inverted lotus. 
I doubt, however, if the superstructure is of the same age as of the 
original temple. If the actual replica of the temple is carved on the 
jambs of the gateway, then the superstructure must have undergone 
considerable alterations sometime after the date of its construction. 
A photograph of the temple was published by Havell in his 
Aryin Rule in India (p. 184; wrongly placed by him in Central 
Provinces), where it is suggested that the lotus finial is the emblem of 
God Vishnu. The dedicatory block, though much damaged, clearly 
indicates that the temple was originally for the worship of Vishou ; 
but the broken images of Siva and Parvati in the sanctum are 
evidence of the various vicissitudes through which the temple may 
have passed. However that may be, the entrance is richly and 
beautifully carved; and apart from the exuberance, the workmanship 
is of a very high standard [20 XII]. The usual attributes are there : 
the Mithuna, the figures of Ganga, and Yamuna at the bottom, the 
Sri-viksha, and the Maigala-ghata, etc. There are two side-chapels on 
the northern and the southern side, and all the sides are embellished 
by numerous sculptures set between ringed pilasters with long tra~ 
ceried canopies on the top. The sikhara is ornamented beautifully with 
diaper work of chzitya-window design. Architecturally, the absence 
of mortar and the use of metal dowels for joining blocks of stone, as 
at Deogarh, are noteworthy. 


The sculptures are full of life and often show the power and 
grace of the Classical Age. The decorative patterns are pleasing— 
the decorations are left fortunately undamaged—and the bold and 
vigorous lines of the foliated scrolls are particularly impressive. A 
closer study of the carvings of this temple may help us to trace the 
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development of style in this region, as they afford an evident link 
between the graceful and refined sculptures of the Gupta temple 
of Deogarh and the grand temple sculptures of Khajuraho, distin- 
guished by their power of movement and fullness of form. 


On the evidence of sculptural style as well as the following 
other considerations, the temple may be assigned to the end of 8th 
or carly 9th cent. A. D. 

(i) The forms of letters of a fragmentary inscription and certain 
mason’s marks. 

(ii) The pilasters, for example, the one on the left side of the 
entrance of one of the subsidiary shrines, are decorated with 
a vase and foliage motif, set over a irttimukha, and have a square 
fluted capital which stylistically arc similar to the carved pilasters of 
the temple of Bado in Gwalior, and the 8th century pilasters of the 
Temple No. 45 at Sanchi (Marshall and Foucher, Monuments of 
Sanchi, pp. 72-73, Pls. 116d and 120c). The same type of pilasters, 
but more claborately and exquisitely carved, adorn the northern 
and the southern sides of the temple. 


(ii) The graceful pillars which support the roof'pf the porch 
of the side chapel, on the south face, have a fluted shaft and a 
vase and foliage capital set over a kirttimukha and, are surmounted 
by a fluted square cushion cap, placed on a narrow garland necking. 
Such pillars have hardly been in general use after the eighth 
century. On the other hand, the pillars of the interior of the temple 
have square shafts ornamented with beautiful scroll work. These 
pillars also have a vase and foliage capital and are surmounted 
by a square fluted cushion cap ; but as they show a great deal of 
resemblance to the pillars of Malade temple at Gyaraspur (Gwalior), 
they may only be somewhat but not much carlier. 


(४) The check or chess board border on the entrance gateway, 
is a characteristic of the sculptures of later Gupta period. It is 
also present on the gateway of the shrine in Cave No. VI at Ajanta 
(D'kshit, Pakarpur, 9. 51, Fig. 40; Fergusson and Burgess, Cave Temples 
of Western India, Pl. 30). 


(गे The Jikkara rises almost perpendicularly over the garbha- 
grika and the inward slope is only apparent towards the top. The 
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edges are sharp and angular. These facts as well as the type of 
basement mouldings suggest a decidedly earlier date than the 10th 
or 11th cent. 


On the basis of the above considerations and the general simi- 
larities of architectural style, for it a date very near to the earlier 
group of temples at Osia (4.5.R., 1908-9) will not be unjustified. 


The small temple, Ghughua Math, by the side of the lake, 
just on the border of the sheet of water, is rather curious and is pro- 
bably unique of its kind. The porch is a flat-roofed verandah 
The roof rests On five massive square pillars, slightly chamfered, which 
have capital of the bracket type. The cella, however, is divided 
into four square compartments, over each of which is a stunted 
Jikhara in three tiers, surmounted by an archaic amalaka-fila. The 
interior is now empty and certain sculptures in the niches are 
so defaced that they hardly afford any stylistic evidence. The 
temple itself is rather a crude monument, but not without a native 
beauty in the midst of picturesque natural surroundings. It, 
moreover, is certainly worthy of study from the point of view of 
the history of mediaeval architecture. The type of pillars used, 
and the architectural style and technique point to a date when 
the mediaeval ndgara-Sikhara temple was being evolved out of the flat- 
roofed shrines of the Gupta period. 


GEOMORPHOLOGY OF THE SANGAM REGION 
By 
Ballabh Saran 


The publication of an article by Dr. K. N. Katju (now Hon'ble 
Minister for Defence), in the Amrit Bazaar Patrika dated 
August 19, 1945 started a keenly debated controversy, because he 
had put a bold suggestion on the basis of Valmiki’s Ramdyapa that 
the ancient site of Bharadvaja Asrama, now in Prayag, was some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Rajapur in Banda District, where, 
in all probability, the ancient saigama took place. The eminent 
scholars who took part in this controversy cited an enormous amount 
of literary evidence, but it did not occur to them that questions 
relating to changes in physical features can be decided only by 
a reference to the geomorphology of the region. Where was the 
ancient saigama and how far have the rivers migrated in an easterly 
or westerly direction? In matters, such as these, the principles 
of Geophysics, ancient Geography and Climatology give greater 
precision and finality to a conclusion, than mere literary knowledge 
Or mastery over rules of interpretation. This does not mean that 
in India the geographical works of Raychaudhri, Law, Day 
and Trivedi are not valuable. But compared to the works of Rennel 
Raverty, Cunningham and Steino, they lack the essential grasp over, 
the topography of the land. Recently, however, Pithawala has 
co-ordinated the ressarches made in Geology, Meteorology and 
Hydrology, for properly understanding ancient Geography. 


Though a literary background is necessary, a knowledge of the 
positive sciences is essential. The present controversy relating to 
the supposed change in the confluence of the rivers at Allahabad is 
very illustrative. The lack of geographical sense in some of the scho« 
lars is astonishing when they agree to identify the modern Singraur 
with the ancient Srigaverapura, where Sri Rama is said to have 
crossed the Ganga, but still hold the ancient safigama to be at Raja- 
pur. A mere glance at the map will show that nothing short of a 
catastrophic crustal movement can divert the waters of the Ganga 
towards Rajapur when it has once reached Singraur. 
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The basis of these discussions is a statement in the Réméyapa: 
Chitrakata is 10 Krofa from the saigama. Those in favour of Rajapur 
took 1 Krfta=2 miles, but those in favour of Prayag, extended it to 
6 or 7 miles on the interpretation that it means “the range of voice 
in calling or halooing or the distance covered by a man on foot in 
whose hands a freshly torn branch of a tree gets dried up". Archaeo- 
logical geomorphologists in India have still to produce a class of 
literature comparable with that which exists for Mesopotamia, Cas- 

. pian basin and Egypt. 


Since I do not find any evidence in support of the belief that 
the Ganga was flowing 50 miles west, as suggested by Dr. K.N. 
Katju and others, I have examined this problem in great detail 
from a geographical and archaeological point of view. For proper 
understanding it will be necessary to have a clear picture of the 
topography of the doib as it exists today and to understand all 
the factors which bring about changes in physical features of river 
courses and then look for such indications in the present context. 


Existing Physiography 


The two rivers Ganga and Yamuna have cut deep beds with 
regular river terraces and banks fully scoured with ravines having 
accordant joints. The bed of the Yamuni lies at greater depth below 
the level of the central area than that of the Ganga, the difference 
being as much as 50 fect but the fall in the Yamuna is 4 inches 
to a mile against 13 inches of the Ganga. 


This shows that though both the rivers have attained compara- 
tive maturity and grade, the Ganga brings more alluvium and is 
liable to more frequent changes. The Yamuna is circumscribed by 
the hard Bundelkhand rocky area, whereas the soft sandy soil along 
the Ganga allows it a free movement. The land in the neighbour- 
hood of the rivers stands high and thence falls gently towards the 
centre. The watershed is very close to the Ganga and maintains 
a distance of two to five miles along its western bank as far as Alla- 
habad. The rest of the land slopes gently towards the Yamuna. 
This mature surface-divide illustrates the creeping headward erosion 
of the Yamuna, which is possibly due to the heavier load and higher 
bed-level of the Ganga. 
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The central plateau of raised ground, however, exhibits certain 
peculiarities. There are three extensive swamp areas in which the 
land lies low and the drainage is defective; one is triangular roughly 
bounded by Fatehpur, Mauhar, and Ghazipur; the other is quadri- 
lateral between Husainganj, Fatehpur, Khaga ad Hathgaon; and 
the third is from Mungri Tal to Alwara Tal. The existence of these 
swamp areas have 160 some scholars vainly to surmise some ancient 
river bed, possibly that of the Ganga. These sheets of water are 
not of river origin; nor is there a river bed with high banks noticeable. 
These are isolated depressions; and no single river can be made 
to flow through all the jheels. The lakes left by a meandering river 
are of the well-known ox-bow type. A glance at the Map [Pl, XIII] 
will show how much they differ from lakes found east of the Ganga. 
The geological origin of these depressions is not known, but, even if 
they had any connections with the waters of the Gafigi and the 
Yamuni, the time interval is so remote as to preclude any possible 
connections during the Ramiyana period. Probably these are 
natural depressed formations of the land wherein rain-water gets 
collected, 


There are two nalas, known as Sasur Khaderi and Bari or 
Varina, traversing the central plateau and joining the Yamuna. It 
has been suggested that any of them may have been the ancient 

-Gatgi. At present their beds areso dry and narrow that the 
volume of Gaga water cannot flow through them. 


The source of the Sasur Khaderi is from a jheel near Hathgaon 
at an elevation of about 70 feet above the Ganga level. There is 
no indication that its source was at any time connected with the 
Ganga, though the distance is less than 10 miles. Its high eleva- 
tion and narrow channel, the hard nature of the soil, the mature 
surface-divide and absence of any indication of high banks in the 
vicinity—all are against such a presumption, Only in ages to come, 
when land erosion would level the surface-divide to a minimum, 
can there be a possibility of secing Gatga water flowing to 
Sasur Khaderi ! The same applied to Barior Varina which is 
further West. 


There is another hypothesis worth investigation and that is, in 
ancient times, the Gafig’ was not a mighty river, and the high 
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elevation of the sources of Sasur Khaderi and Varina was brought 
about by tectonic movements. 4 
Was the Gaigi a Narrow Channel in Ancient 

The literary evidence has been discussed by N. L. Dey, but 
a systematic study would require an investigation into the fluctua- 
tions of climate and the catchment area of the Gaaga through the 
ages. The study of ancient climate on the basis of Geology, Meteo- 
rology and literature has only madea beginning in India. As yet, no 
one has discovered a mathematical formula which could give rain- 
fall and temperature for all times, or denote the equation of the 
curve. Meteorologists, from Sir Gilbert Walker to Pramanik, 
hold that the available 100 years data do not prove any depar- 
ture. Geologists, archaeologists and mathamaticians find clear indi- 
cations of variations in climate. 

It would be needless to discuss the various theories, as the in- 
ternal evidence of Valmiki’s Réméyana itself proves that the Ganga 
was a wide river. Sri Rama crossed the Ganga near Syifgaverapura 
ina ferry. The doad region was then densely forested and the mighty 
currents of the two rivers met at the saigama with such a roar that 
$त Rama could hear it from the Bharadvaja Aérama. More con- 
vincing is the evidence from the flood plain and terraces of the 
Ganga. : 
River Terraces and Denundation Chronology 

Detailed transverse profiles of the river are not available for 
study, but enough can be made out from one inch topographical 
sheets which show at least four clear terraces on the Ganga from 
Husainganj to Prayag. Terraces are biographical records of the river, 
but they are the resultant product of a number of forces. Only 
a careful observer can evaluate the individual contribution of the 
factors of aggravation, lateral erosion, upheaval or lowered base- 
level, meander and strength 0 currents, river-load and river grade, 
fluctuations in climate and the catchment area, subsoil water table, 
the surrounding soil and the bedrock. At any rate,a system of 
denundation chronology can be built up, which will give the age of 
the river. Day Kimball has attempted a simplification of the 
Manning's formula of fow in an open channel. 
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A caiculation on this basis will set at rest the doubt about the anti- 
quity of Prayeg- 

In certain parts of India, the carliest river terraces date as far 
back as the Mid-Pleistocene, but the same rules do not apply to 
glaciated and non-glaciated areas. The full datum for determining 
the age of the Ganga at Prayag is not available, and we have to 
fall back upon the archacological records. 

Fortunately, there are a number of mounds on both sides of 
the Ganga and the Yamuna which are situated on different terraces. 
The archacological material from Kausambi, Karra, Lachchhagir 
Singraur, Bhita and Jhusi has been collected, But we will restrict 
ourselves to the last two as they are close to Prayag, and Jhusi is on 
the Ganga. 


‘The Archaeological Record of the Antiquity of the Gaigi 

The excavations at Bhita and explorations at Jhusi have 
yielded a class of ware, known as the N. B. ४४५ tentatively dated to 
the 5th cent, B.C. The earliest strata at Bhita is supposed to be of 
the 8th cent. B, C., though the reasons given are not clear. 
The mounds at those sites came into being when at least one river 
terrace had already been formed. It would mean that the Gahga 
was already flowing near Prayag in the first millennium B. 6. and 
possibly in the second. And, if after careful examination, it is 
proved that those mounds are later than many more terraces, it will 
further establish the antiquity of the safigama at Prayag. 


Stone-axes found at Bhita are rather intriguing, though the 
excavators state that “celts and other neolithic implements of 
slate, sandstone and diabase were found in the Kushana, Early and 
Late Gupta levels”. The Banda District has yielded a number of 
polished stone axes in the neolithic context and I presume that the 
older method of excavations followed at Bhita has failed to correlate 
these implements either with the river terraces or with other data- 
ble material. A scientific excavation of other mounds, like those at 
Singraur and Karra will fix the Ganga channel in point of time and 
place. Karra mound is 90 feet high and has yielded Punch-marked 
coins, one Kausaimbi coin etc; and Singraur has been identified with 
Sritgaverapura of the Ramdyapa by that intuitional geographer, 
Sir Alexander Cunningham. 
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It should be noted that Jhusi is founded on hard soil and 
appears to be a promontory town. Tlie Gangh has not been 
able to shift far from this place, 


Change in River Courses due to Earth’s Rotation and 
Tectonic Movements, 

Ferrel’s Law enuntiates that a body moving in any direction 
over Earth’s surface will tend to be deflected, owing to the Earth’s 
rotation, to the right in the Northern Hemisphere and to the left 
in the Southern Hemisphere. The direction of Westerlies and H. डे, 
‘Trade Winds has been exaplained by this law. This led certain 
writers to apply it to streams and rivers. Eakin, Gilbert and Hil- 
gendorf were successful in a measure, In India, H. L. Chibber and 
Bhikari Sevanand seck to explain the westward drift of rivers on 
the basis of Ferrel's Law. 


There is, however, much difference between apparent direction 
of motion of a body as seen by the observer, and its true direction 
on the surface of the Earth. It cannot be said with certainty that 
the same principle is applicable equally to air currents and rivers. 


But this observation, that many of the North Indian rivers have 
migrated West is true. The Ganga from Husainganj to Prayag has 
definitely moved West, as there is an extensive flood plain in the 
cast with signs of old beds, ox-bow lakes and channels. Cunnin- 
gham states that the extensive mound of “Thushiram a Vibira in 
Partapgarh District is situated on the northern bank of an old bed 
of the Ganges, down which the flood waters of the river still find 
their way in rains’. 


This westward migration is also noticeable in the Gomati and 
the Ghagra. The most plausible explanation is on the basis of 
tectonic movements. Whether we believe in Wegener’s Theory of 
Continental Drift or any other Theory of Crustal Upheavals, the 
fact stands out clearly that the Earth’s surface has not attained 
stability, as is evident from the violent earthquakes occuring all over 
the world, The forces that brought about the rise of the Himalayas, 
the Tibet Highlands and the Pamir Knot are still continuing. A 
glance at the seismological map of India shows that the epicentres 
of most of the earthquakes are grouped round the Pomir, the Hima- 
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lyas and the Tibet Highlands. The Himalayas are rising and the Indo- 
Gangetic plain sinking by fits and starts. ‘There is neither any uni- 
formity in the amount of crustal displacement nor regularity at the 
time of its happening ; and a chronological reckoning is not there- 
fore possible. We thus conclude that from time to time the Ganga has 
been changing its course due to the upthrust of the land. More corre- 
ctly, there has been a side-ward tilting of the whole plain, the portion 
towards the Mt. Everest rising higher. The existence of a boundary- 
fault along the Siwaliks is strongly corroborative of this fact. This 
sideward tilting explains the south-westerly migration of the rivers and 
also proves why the western surface-divide is so close tothe Ganga 
which has steep bluffs on its sides. Owing to a symmetry of cross+ 
profile after tilting, the Gang& undercuts more vigorously on the 
western side and reshapes its valley, reaching closer to the surface- 
divide every time by lateral corrosion, The Yamuna also appears to 
have moved South-West because the soil, found to the north of it, is 
dark and friable, resembling the mar of Bundelkhand. 


Conclusions 

From a study of the geomorphology of the region, we conclude 
that both the rivers have migrated west, the Ganga covering more 
ground due to the soft sandy soil from Husainganj to Prayag. 
The sarigama does not appear to have shifted much owing to the hard 
headland over which Jhusi is founded. ‘The absence of high banks 
or ox-bow lakes dispels the belief that at any time the Gaga was 
flowing through Sasur Khaderi or Varuna, or the chain of lakes, 
These cannot accommodate the full volume of the Ganga which is 
not a lean river. From the truism that vallyes have been carved 
out by the streams which still flow through them, we infer that the 
flood plain and terraces belong to the two rivers which have 
attained comparative maturity, as shown by the watershed, deep bed- 
levels, attainment of grade and accordant joints of the tributaries, 
The age of the terraces can be calculated on the basis of Day Kim- 
ball’s Formula of Denundation Chronology, provided complete datum 
is available. Meanwhile, the archaeological material from Bhita 
and Jhusi is sufficient to indicate the existence of the satigama near 
about Prayag in the second-first millennium B.C, The westward 
drift of the Ganga may be due to the Earth’s rotation or the sidward 
tilt of the Gangetic plain which is rising towards the Himalayas. 
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I am inclined to believe that during the Ramayana period Ayo- 


dhy3, Sriigaverapura and Prayag were very near their modern 
counterparts, but Chitrakita is to be identified with the hill now 
known as Baghela, 22 miles South-West of Allahabad, but only local 
inspection can show whether Valmiki’s description of Chitrakita fits 
in with this place. Cunningham and Beglar disagree about the 
true location of Chitrakita. I am in favour of Pargiter’s view 
that it can be anywhere in the Vindhyan Range. 
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KANAUJ IN LITERATURE, 
By 
Dr, R. K. Dikshit 


Kanauj (27° 5° N., 79° 55°E.), a small town in the district of 
Farrukhabad, U. P, is one of the few cities that have played an im- 
portant role in the early history of India. It might be aptly described 
as the Imperial Capital of Uttar&patha (Northern India) from the 
seventh to the twelfth century A. D., during which period it occu- 
pied much the same position as P&tallputra in the preceding age. 
In the course of these centuries it witnessed the rise and fall of many 
a mighty empire as well as the emergence and extinction of successive 
royal dynasties : of Maukharls, Vardhanas, Ayudhas, Prattharas and 
G&hadavalas. Every one of them contributed to the material pros- 
perity of the city, but alas! the glory that was Kanauj now lies buried 
in its mounds, still awaiting the spade of the archacologist to reveal 
their hidden treasure. They are also the silent witnesses of the ico- 
noclastic zeal and acts of deliberate vandalism perpetrated by the 
early bands of Muslim invaders, which have obliterated “almost every 
trace of Hindu occupation”. 

The very situation of the town, on high ground along the right 
bank of the Ganga, then an important means of commerce and 
communication, and near its confluence with Kali Nadi—a position 
full of strategic and commercial potentialities*— marked out its 
future greatness. Kanauj became the centre of politics, religion and 
culture, and was “the ultima thule of every aspirant to supreme dig- 
nity” in India during the early middle ages. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that it should figure prominently in the ancient literature 
of the country as well as in the records of foreign visitors. 


The modern name Kanauja or Kannauja is derived from the 
Sanskrit word Kanyakubja? and its variants Kanyakubja and Kanya- 


1, Cf. Cunningham: “The situation is a commanding one and before the use of can- 


non the eight alone must have made Kanauj a strong and important position", 
Ancient Geography Of India, ed. 5. N. Majumdar, 9. 436, 

2, Kasystubje Matiticns (vide, His Of Kanayi, 9, 2, 0, 1); क्प्नौज॑ किल grange 
तगर' सा राजधानी ger 
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kubja. These forms have been used indiscriminately in literature’, 
and inscriptions, while their synonimity is established by Sanskrit 
lexicographers*. In Pali and Prakrit texts the name appears a9 
Kannakujja? and Kapnaujja* respectively, while its Apabhramsa 
form is Kanawaja or Kanawajja*. 


Ptolemy, in the second century A. D., is supposed to have men- 
tioned Kanauj under the names of Kanagora ani Kanagoza or 
Kanogiza. The former is included in a list of seven towns belonging 
to the Prasiake (Prachya) and the latter in that of the inland towns 
of Transgangetic India*. Some of the modern historians are disposed 
to accept the identity’, but Dr. Tripathi is sceptical. He writes: 
“Though it is tempting to identify the onc on the ground of affinity 
in sound to Kanyakubja, and the other because it is more correctly 
placed, we have no positive evidence to show that these names 
represent Kanauj’’*. Among the Chinese pilgrims, Fa-hian spelt the 


1, Gf, Mabibhdrate (ed. P. 3. 3, Sastri), which uses both the forms Kiipalubja (Aray- 


yaka, 91. 17; Anulisana, 4.36) and Kiswyikubje (Adi, 173.19; Arapyaka, 91,9), 
‘The Bhandarkar Rescarch Institute edition of the text has Xaayalubja (Adi, 175.3) 
and Kanyabuija (Aranyaka, 115.9, 17; Udyoga, 117.5). Likewise, Rijaterahgint 
has Kanyshubja (1, 117; 1V. 135, 145) and Kdnyotubje (VII. 237; VILL. 2453). The 
Sanskrit Buddhist text Mahivastu gives the name as Kayslubja (Vol. Il, pp. 442, 
443, 459, etc.) and Kanekubje (ib. pp. 441, 460). 

2. Cf, Kalpadra Kesha of Kebava (G. 0, 5.) 9. 10, v. 16: अथो weg कम्या कास्येंल्‍्यः 

.. कुब्जमित्यपि ; ४४० , 9. 6, ४« 22. 


3. Vinays Plata (ed, घर, Oldenberg), IT, pp, 299-300; III, p. 11, The Ceylon Chrenicles, 
evidently wrongly, call it Kapgagochchha and Kaggagotta, vide Diparaseea (ed. 
H. Oldenberg), 11. 26; Mahieedue (Royal Asiatic Society edn.), 11.35 and Vat 
salthapshisint (ed. Malalasckera), p. 128, and notes. 
1६ is grammatically posibble to derive Neseatyjja from Xényatubja, but it can also 
be derived from a word like Kargetebje, and it is interesting to note that one 
of the Chinese transliterations tan-na-de-poshe means ‘Bar-emanation’ (Walters, I. 
Pp. S41) 

4, Cf. Karpfra Maivari (ed. M. Ghosh), p. 118, The Kumdrapilacherite (S. P. Pandit, 
2nd edn.) p. 209, has Kannayjja, 

5, Cf. Paramdla Riso (Nagari Pracharini Sabha) p. 99, v. 74; Pritheirdja 28० (N. P.S.) 
LXI. 2, 9. 1577. 

G. Ptolemy's Geograply, Bk, VII, chap. 1, sect. 52; chap. 2, sect. 22; also, Ancient Jndsa 
As Described By Ptolemy (ed. J. W. McCrindle) pp. 134, 224, 227, 

Cf, Kennedy, J. 2. A. S., 1906, 9. 880; Cunningham, A. 3. #., 1, 9. 280, 


History Of Kanaxj, 9. 18. Cf, alo Smith, J. R. 4. S., 1908 p. 766; &. H. 7. (Ath 
edn.), p. 390, 


PS 
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fidmic as Ka-riao-yi or Kanoyi?, and Yuan Chwang, more correctly, ag, 
Ka-no-kil-she?. Mediaeval Muslim historians usually transliterate 


the name as Qannauj*. 


Kanauj had other names, too, _viz. Mahodaya*, Gadhipura’, 
Kufasthala', Kufika’, and Kaufa*. According to the Rémdyana, 
Mahodaya was the earliest name of the city, which acquired the 
more popular appellation of Kanyakubja due to a fortitous incident 
(Infra). It was christened Gidhipura or Gadhinagara after the name 
of its king Gadhi®, and, likewise, must have owed the names of 
Kufasthala, Kaufa and Kusika to kings Kufa and Kufika. If Kugika 
mentioned in Vardha Purana (CLXII. 41) is identical with the homo- 
nymous king of Kanauj then it would appear to have been known as 


1, Watters, I, 9. 341, Beal transliterates the name as Xi-jow-i, Giles as Chijao-d and 


Remusat at Xivjao-d. Watters b of opinion that Ka-naozi represents ‘the name which 
WAR. . »«««' in use among the natives’, i.e. the ordinary spoken mame, Accordingly 
‘Smith asserts that the name ‘Kanoj’ is ‘ancient’ and was ‘current 1500 years ago’, 
He also thinks that the form K&nyakubja ‘may be an artificial literary modifi- 

. cation of the vernacular name’ (7. R. A, S., 1908, 9. 767). 

2... Watters, I, 9. 941. Another Chinese transcription is Kan-mackwpo-she (Jbid), Life 
has Kiejotioshedice, (9. 82), 

3. Cf. Tabogat-i-Akaberi (ed. B. De), I, p. 39, For another form Qinnagj, see Smith, 
J. R. 4. Sy 1908, p. 767, n. 1. 

4. Cf. Rimépoya (od. Bhagavad Datta) 1, 30. 6; Padua Purdya, Srishti Khanda, 29. 153; 

95°193;  Jbid, Bhiimi Khagda, 111.4; 27. 86; Prochonda Pahgare, p. 2; Kawa 
Mima&tet, 9, 8; Viskyadharmetiera, 1. 20, 3; Béla Rimdyana, Act X. 
‘The Barah 0. P. of Bhoja shows that both the names Mahodaya and Kanyakubja 
were current in the ninth century A. D., the former incicating a Skandhaedra and 
the latter a bhulti (B. 1, XIX, p. 17). According to Bhavisiye Purdye, Uttara Parva, 
3.44, Mohodaya is also the name a tank near Kinyakubja. 

5, Rijatarakgiyl, IV 133; Maheivara's Vitoa Prafdja (Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series), 
9-1 ४ 6. 

In 89 %कुमडुक (Act X) Rajaiekhara has used it as a name of Kanauj, but in 
Kégyamimdtud (p. 94) he seems to suggest that it was a suburb of the latter, 

In the inscriptions, it is some times named a1 Gidhinagara, cf 1 A, XV, p. 36, 
v. 6, 

6. Cf Harshackerita, p. 226; Mebtbhdrets (8, 0, R. 1.), Udyoga, 31.19. (Variants, 
Kufashiinara and Avisthalam, 184, p. 120 n.); Veatsnbhdra, vide Sobda Kolpodruma, 
वा, p. 10, (The text publithed by K. P, Parab,5th edn, however, reads Judrapresthati 
for Kubatthalam, 9. 19, I. 16) 

7. CL 1. 4, XV, 9. 8, ७. 46; XVIII, 9. 13, n, 93, 

8. Cf. Sabde Nalpadroms II, 9, 210; Abbidhdna Chintdmagi, 9. 166, v. 40; Kaltad Koske, 
p. 10, ५. 16, ete, 

9, Ch 88022 Kelpodrama, 11, 9. 323 गाधिपुरम्‌-गाधे: कोशिकस्य Ta: Gea | Aidhhine 


Chintimayi, 440: गाधेः राज्ञः पुरं गाधिपुरम्‌ ॥ 
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Kany4pura also. Elsewhere, the same text gives Maha Grihodaya 
asanams ofthe city. The Prabandha Chintimani of Merutu ga men- 
tions Kalydna Kataka as the capital of Kanyakubja defa?, Smith 
identified it with Kanauj. He further believed that the first clement 
in ‘Calinipaxa’, mentioned by Pliny (Hist, Nat. VI. 21), ‘generally 
supposed, although not proved’ to designate Kanauj, ‘probably re- 
presents Kaly&ga’®. Yuan Chwang tells us that Kusuma pura (Keu- 
su-mo-pu-lo) was another old name of Kanauj', which, however, is 
not known to Indian literature. This multiplicity of names is in 
itself the best indication of the fam: and popularity of this city in 
ancient days. ™ 


Sanskrit lexicographers have, sometimes, given very interesting 
explanations of these names, ¢. g. Abhidhana Chintdmani : सहात उदयोड्स्य 
महोदयम्‌। कुशाः सम्ति अत्र कोशम्‌। gat स्पल॑ Mew,’ or, Saddv 
Kalpadruma: Gres :कुशप्रधानस्थलं; कोश: कुशाः प्राचुपेंग भूस्ता वा सम्त्यत्र इत्यण* । 
They, however, leave no doubt about their synonimity, cf. Abhidhana 
Chintamani: waged महोदयम्‌ । wanged गाधिपुरं etd कुतस्थर च तत्‌,” or, 
Sabda Kalpadruma: कान्पकुब्ज तत्परस्यायः महोदयम्‌ कन्पाकुब्जम्‌ गाधिपुरम्‌ कौशम्‌ 
शुशस्थलम्‌*, Najatarangini also affirms the identity of Kanyakubja with 
G&dhipura® and Vishpudharmottara with Mahodaya”. Bana uses both 
the names, Kanyakubjaand Kufasthala, evidently for the same city, 
1, Wardha, CLXIL, 21, Gyitedaya may be a mistake for Mabrdayo, 

2. Prabandha Chintimoy! (Singhi Jaina JH@napitha) 9. 11: कम्पकुस्ण देशे कल्याणकटक 
नाह्ति राजधानोनगरे भूयराज इति ten ced कुर्वत्‌। 


3. 3. 2. #, 5., 1908, 9. 768 and n. २. 

4. Wotters, I, 9. 341 ; Beol, I, p. 20. 

5. Abhidhdva Chintdmani (Yatovigraha Jaina (308॥0॥%४॥18) p. 389, Bhiimi Kigda, 4. 40. 
6. Sabda Kalpodruma, 11, s. ६, Kubasthelatr (p. 160) and Kashar {p. 210), 
7 
8. 
9. 








० 210/620604 Chintdmogi, Bhumi Kanda, 4, 39—40, 
. Sabde Kalpadruma, 11, 9. 85, $. v. Kdyatubjanr, 
५. Réjatsrahginl, 1४५. 133 ; कम्पानां यत्र Hemel व्यधादृगाधिपुरे wey 

10. Vishyudharmotiora, 1. 20, 3: महोदय gt तत्र कुशस्तम्भेन निर्भितम्‌। 

सर्वरत्न समाकोर्ण' कान्यकुब्जेति विश्वुतस्‌ ॥ 

11, Horshecherita, 9. 183: भत्‌'दारिकापि राज्यश्री: कालाय सनिगड़युगल चुम्बितं चरणा 
चौराहुगनेव dam wraget कारायां निक्षिप्ता। and p.226: देवभूयं गते देवे 
राज्यवर्धने गुप्तनास्ता च गृहोते कुशस्पते देवो राज्यक्षीः परिसाहय बस्धनादिसप्याटर्वी 
सपरिवारा प्रविष्टेति । न 
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while R&jaickhara establishes the synonimity of Mahodaya, 
Gadhipura and Kanyakubja*. 


Indian writers have generally placed Kanauj in Pajfichala’, 
within the territory of Antarvedi or Madhyadeéa’, one of the tradi- 
tional divisions of India. Strangely enough, Mahdvastu locates it 
within the janapada of Strasenat. It may represent a historical fact 
but geographically the description is incorrect. 


Kanauyj signifies both a city (fura’, nagara*) and a region, styled 
dea’, mahddeSa* or mak@kshetra® in literature, «and bhukti®®, vishaya’t 
wach iacaaener beth eae 
1, Bilaramiyage, X, 88-89. 

Cf, nlso Halayudha’s Abhidtine Retsamal, 11, p. 32 ४, 192 ; Sabdirtha-ratna Samancaya 

Katha, 9. 79, 1. 6; Vaijayantt of Yadava Praktéa, 1, 4, 7., p. 159 ; Kelava'a Kalpadra 

Kesha, p. 10, v. 16, ete. 

‘The Cambay plates of Govinda LV, also identify Mabodaya and Kusasthala, 5.1. VII, 

p.38,v.19. On the other hand, the Barah 0. P. of Bhoja uses. Mahodaya as the name 

| of the skekithdndra and Kanyakubja as that of a blwttl, 7b. XIX, p. 17. Likewise, the 

G&hagavila 0. 7, inscriptions have Kusika for the name of the city and KAnyakubja 

for that of the réiva. 

2. Ch, Kérpaninsrind, 9. 94; Karpitramaiijart 9. 118 ; Gerga Saduhitd, VII. 18. 14. Kulftika, 
on Mom, 11. 19, equates Pafichila with Kanyakubja, but under VII, 193 he states 
that Palichiila inchided both Kinyakubja and Ahichchhatra, 

4, Cf, Bhoviskya., Protisrge Parva, U1. 4. 4, Vishaudharmotters, 1. 20. 2-3: पडठचा- 
sradtsfes विषयों मध्यवेश्े, . . महोदय gt तत्न, ... 1 
Byihat Saiebitd (XUV. 3) inchadss Paichtas among the prople of Madhyadela ; Alberuni 
says that the ‘couniry all around Kanauj' is called Madhyadela or Aryivarta (Sachau, 
1, pp. 173, 193) ; Rarhiduddin also states that accottling to the Persians Kanauj sig 
nified ‘Mahadtes (Muthyadefa), vide Alliot, Typ, St; ef—also, Rijataratgigl, 10५ 
192-193, Adiitd (1, 1, 75), however, places KAnyakubja in Prichya. Cf. alto 
Ptolemy, who locates Kanogiza in Prasiake (Supra). 

4. Mahiosste, 1, po A423 ERA AUR HATE MEE नाम ATT, , ३४०, 1, pp. 441, 443. 


5. 0. Pihpstharmnttare, 1. 20.3 ; Mardis, CLXUL2 ; Peds, Uttara Khan Ja, 197, 19; 
Bhtmi Khapda, 111. 4; Vitremftkedew Charita, XVIIE. 90 ; Bilardméyers, X. 89. 

6. Ch Mabivartu, IL, pp. 441,442; Brikathashé-msijart, IX, 35 ; Karpliramaiijart,"p. 118 5 
Dipscemrsalll, 26 ; Balardmayaga, (2९, 88). 

7. Kathisaritsigsra, 11,6, 180; Steeds, Brahma Khagda, Dharmiragya Khagga, 96,40 ; 
Brahmterivarta,, Brahma Khagda, 20. 12 ; Kullka on Mans, 1.19; Prabendha Kota 
(Singhi Jaina JW&napitha), pp. 20, 27 ; Prabandha-Chintdmani, p. 11. 

8, Skanda,, Prabbiita Khanda, Vaste®pathakshetra M&hitmya, 6. 141. 

9, bid, 6. 20. : 

10, 0६ 2. 1., XIX, 9. 17,1. 6. 

11... Cf. #॥#७# Oriental Journal, Itt, 9. 7 ; also, Mabévasta, 11, 9,461, 
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or rajya* in the inscriptions. References to the city of Kanauj are na- 
turally. more frequent. In the seventh century A. D., it measured 
20 H (3 1/2 miles) in length and 4 or 5 fi (3/4 mile) in breadth?, 
while the province of Kanauj was 4,000 fi (667 miles) in circuit®, 
Kalhana also describes the territory of Kanyakubja as extending 
from Yamuna to Kaliki (Kali Nadi)*, while the Skanda Purina’ and 
the Prabandha Chintémani® preserve a curious statement that it contai- 
ned. thirty six lacs of villages, Rajagekhara mentions the limits of 
the city of Kanauj as extending to Vamana Svamin, Brahmaiila, 
G&dhipura and Kalapriya, respectively towards the West, East, 
North and South’, The Prithofrija Réso gives its extent as five 
Jojanas*. Fahian®, Yuan Chwang”, Alberuni*', Kalhana™, and the 
author of Mahavastu'*, among others, have also preserved the dis- 
tances and directions tetween Kanauj and other important places 
in India. 


The traditional account of the foundation of Kanauj, which 
also explains how it was named Kanyakubja, is contained 


wl, Ch Mabdvaste, IT, 9. 480, Gihadavila records alto describe Chandradeva as having “ac- 
quired the kingdom of Kinyakubja by the prowess of his acms,"" Yuan Chwang, too, 
has applied the same name vir. (Ke-wo-dld-ale), both for the elty and the kingdom of 
Kinyakubja. 

2, Of, abo Cunningham: “According ta the traditions of the people, the ancient city 
exténded from the shrine of Haji Haemayan on the north, near the Rajghat, to the 
neighbourhood of Miran-ka-sarai in the south, a distance of exactly 3 ntiles. “Towards 
the west it is said to have reached to Kapatya anit Makarandnagar,....about 3 miles 
from Haji Harmayan. On the east th: boundary was the old bed of the Ganges..." 
(4. 6.1. pp. 434-5), Almost the same limits are determined from the sites of the 
existing ruins (Ibid. p. 437). 

3. Watters, 1, pp. 340-41, ‘The Life (9. 82) gives the width of the city as 5 or 6 li, 

4. Rijatorsigist, 10. 145--.-. कन्पकुब्जोबो पमुनापारतोौस्प सा अभूदा कालिकातीरं ... । 

5. Standa., Maiheivara Khanga, Kaumfirika Khanda, 36. 129 :-- बद्ज्रिशत्सक्षमात तु 
काम्पकुब्जे प्रकोतिताः। 








| 6. Prabasihe’Chintéwogi, 9. ।।-- चद्त्रिदादुप्रामलक्षप्रमिते कम्यकुड्शदेवों। 


Vinaya Chandea, in his Kita Sikthi, however, gives the number of the villages in 
Kanyakubja country as twenty six lacs only, vide, Kédnremieitiayd, pp. 248-249, 

7. Ibid, 9. 94. 

8. Prithetraja Riso, 13९1, 411, 9, 1638. 

9. Leger, p. 53. 

10, Watters, 1, 9. 340 aml n. ३ also Life, p. 82. 

11, Sachem, 1, pp, 198, 199, 200, 201, 202, ete, He also mentioes the latitude of Kanauj, 
viz, 26° 35’, on the authority of ‘Ralabhadra, the commentator’, 16. p. 317. 

12, Rajatarahgist, TV. 132-133. 

13. Mahdrastu, IT, 9. 461. 
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in -the Rdmayapa, According to it, king Kufanabha, the 
son of king Kua, founded the town of Mahodayat. He 
had a hundred beautiful daughters. Once, while sporting in 
the royal garden, they attracted the notice of the god Vayu, who 
became enamoured of them and proposed marriage. His offer, how- 
ever, was treated with contempt, whereupon, in great ire, he cursed 
the princesses to become hunchbacks. It was in consequence of this 
incident that the name of the city was changed to Kanyakubja.* This 
myth has been frequently alluded to in Indian literature, notably 
by Kalhana.? Yuan Chwang, too, narrates a similar legend, but with 
slightly varying details. In his version king KuSanabha and the god 
Vayu are respectively replaced by king Brahmadatta and the Great 
Tree (Mahavriksha) Rishi, and it were only the ninety nine elder 
princesses who fella prey to the sage’s wrath, the youngest having 
consented to mate ‘a sacrifice of herself by offering to marry the rishi 
in order to save her father and country from the effect of his displea- 
sure’. The incident took place ‘long ages ago’, when the city was 
known as Kusumapura, but on account of the ninety nine princesses 
having become bowed in body it came to be known as ‘the city of the 
Hunch-backed Maidens’.* 


Founded in the remote past, Kanauj had a chequered career— 
full of political vicissitudes and ‘ephemeral grandeur’. The Ailas, 
who counted among them such ‘/oka-vifruta’ rulers as Gadhi and Visva- 
mitra, gave it a favourable start,® hut its fortunes suffered an eclipse 
after the collapse of their power. The willingness of Yudhishthira 


1. Rimdyane., 1. 30, 6-- कुवानाभस्तु॒ धर्मात्मा पुरं चक्र महोदयम्‌ । Vishmutharmotsens, 
1, 20, 3. gives the name of the founder as Kudastambha. 

2. Raméyore,, 1. 30, 34-95 : 

यद्‌ बायुना च॒ ता रूम्पास्तत्र कुब्जी कृताः पुरा॥ 
कान्यकुब्जमितिस्यातं ततः प्रभूति तत्युरम्‌। 

3. Rifjetarsigini, LV. 133, Cf also 308४ Kalpadrume, 3. २५ Kdayaknbja and Kanydknbja. The 

Abkidhing Chistémagi, which states... amg जमदस्निना arta नरपतेः wea: 

कुब्जीकृता इति afafa: (8. 4. 99), potnis vo a different tradition. 

Watters, I, 9. 341. 

5. The traditional history of this dynasty is contained in the Rimipaga (Balakiigda), Afabi- 
Shdrata (Adi, Sinti and Anuédsana parow) and vishyw, Vay, Brokmigda, Bhdgarole, 
Brakmas., Agni ‘and other Pusdyas, 

‘The Ceylon Chronicles also describe Kanauj as the capital of the kings of Mahisammata 
race in ancient days infra, p. 64,9. 1. 
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to compromise his claims to sovereignty for the possession of Kusa- 
sthala and four other towns shows that it had not altogether lost its 
importance in the age of the Mahabharata War?, Likewise, Pataiija- 
li's mention of it, in connection with a grammatical rule’, indicates 
that it was a well-known place in the second century हे, C. How- 
ever, Kanauj did not play any significant role in the political history 
of the country until, in the sixth century A. D., it became the capital 
of the Maukharis*, Shortly afterwards, under Harsha, it replaced 
P&taliputra as the Imperial Capital of Uttarapatha—a position that 
it managed to retain until the avalanche of Muslim conquest. 


The pre-eminence enjoyed by Kanauj, as well as the imperial 
ambitions of its rulers are reflected in the pages, among others, of 
Bana, Yuan Chwang, Vakpati, Rajaickhara, Kalhana and Bilhana, 
as well as in the narratives of carly Muslim writers. Its prosperity 
naturally excited the jealousy and cupidity of other rulers. In the 
post-Gupta period, Kanauj undoubtedly was the most coveted city in 
the country and many were the wars fought for its possession. It 
attained great glory and also suffered severe disasters. Kennedy has 
rightly ranked it with “what Rome was to the barbarians and Byzan- 
tium to the mediaeval world of Europe.” 


Kanauj, no doubt, owed much of its prestige to its position as 
the capital of Northern India in the post-Gupta period, but it had 
already acquired considerable sanctity as a holy frtha*, consecrated to 
the various deities of the Brahmanical pantheon. According to the 
Padma Purana, it was one of the twelve Vaishgava firthas, while 
the Skanda includes itin a list of holy places sacred to the Sun god*. 
1, Mahibhirata, Udyoga, 30, 19. > 

Its connection with the P&gdavas is also borne out by Alberani, Sacken, I. p. 199. 
2. Makabhaclys (ecl. Kielhora) 11. छ. 33, on Pagini’s IV. 1, 79, 

3. ‘The Fpics, Purdpss and other texts (¢, ¢. Kathésaritsdgara, X, 5, 220 ; XT, 1, 33) mention 
several kings of Kanauj, but itis not powible to establish the historicity of every one 
of them. Alberuni has also referred to a Rai (king) of Kanauj who wat defeated by 
Kanik (Kanishka), Sache, 11, 9. 11. 

4. The GihajJavala copperplate inscriptions also call it a firth, ८. ८, /.4., XV. 9, 7. 

5, Padme Purdyo, Uttara Khanda, 129. 9: एकादश sraged यत्र तिध्ठति बामनः, 
Srishti Khagda, 35. 193, Cf. also, 1818, 29. 153— अहोदये agra - Aéevamimdhd 
too mentions Vamanasvamin in connection with Kanyakubja (9. 94). 

6. Skande Purdge, Prabhisa Khanda, Prabhasaksheira Mahitmya, 139, 22; भिहिरं 


कास्पकुब्जे | 
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Other texts associate it with Gauri? or Chandika? and Devagarbha 
Brahman’. In the seventh century A. D., Yuan Chwang found here 
more than two hundred ‘Deva’ temples, including splendid shrines 
of Sairya and Mahefvara*. Their numbcr had gone up to ten thou- 
sand by the tenth century A. 0.5 


Several texts allude to the situation of the town on the bank 
of the Ganga’—a factor that must have largely contributed to its 
sanctity. The Bharishya Purdna asserts that a bath in the holy river 
at Kanauj, during the month of Krtika, was very meritorious’, while 
the Skanda would have us belive that any person living there during 
Margagirsha acquired the highest heaven*. The river itself came to 
be, known as Jahnavi after the name of a Kanaujian king, Jahnu? 
We have also the mention of Aévatirtha, situated near the city, on 
the bank of the Ganga. A dip there was considered as efficacious as 
the performance of the Afvamedha Yajfa', 

i. Mid, Avanti Khanda, Reva Khagda, 198, 66: कान्यकु+ओे स्थिता गोरो, abo, 
AMetsye, XIII. 29; Desibhagerete, ४11. 30. 58; Padme, Srishti Khana, XVII. 193, ete. 

2, Padme, Uttara Khanda, 200, 1. Bratmdaga (IV. 44. 94) makes it a pithe of Lalit. 

3. Mbid, 5४५ Khagga, 29, 132: क्वान्‍्यकुम्जे देवगर्भो । 

4. Waites, 1. pp. 340, 352. 

5. Kitabi-Yomini of Al Utbi (Trans. j. Reynokis) p. 457. 

6. Cf. Afahibhirate, Rranyaka, 91, 17: rina कन्यकुब्जे ; Anuiisana, 4; 36; 
Uttara (1990५, 200, 28 ra विष्णु पदों तात भुबनजयपावनो: Srishti Khanda, 35. 193; 
Stands, Nagara Khanda, 165, 33; 37; K@libi, LXXXV, 55; Balardmésone, X= इुढं * * * * 
सन्दाकिनी परिक्षिप्तं महोदय नाम rat; Vikramditndecacharite, XVII, 90: द्वरेगंगा 
कृतकलकलां तत्पुरं काम्यकुम्जम्‌; Rav, [>0, 304--1 gives a beautifiil description of 
the women of Kanauj filling their jars in the river. 

Fabian (Lens, p. 54: Dal Pp. 70371). Yue Chane (Watters, 1, | 210, Hui Li 

the Gi though Yuan Chwang i confused with respect to 
A its position in relation to the river, vide Watters, 1, p. 342, 
7, Bhavithya, Madhyarna Parva, Pt. II, Ch, VIII, v. 128. ; 

8.. Stendt, Prabhisa Khagda, VastrSpathakshetra Mahatmya, I, 49: 

arial wrqgéa उबित्वा राजसत्तम । 
न झोचति नरो नारी स्वर्ग याति परावरम्‌ ॥ 

9. Bhigerota, IX, 15, 1, 4; Vishau, TV, 7, 9-6;-Vayu, XCI, 54-58; Alahibhirala, XU, 
Ramdyana, 1, 43, 3 ‘shisudharmottare, 1 














Perk ४ pt कॉन्यकुब्ज समीपगम्‌ ॥। 
कृते seat वॉजिसेष oe aaa 
also Kalité, LXXXV, 55-57; Mabsbhdrote, Aranyaka, 91, 16; Udyoga, 106, 6; 
Amnufisana, 4, 36. 3 
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Kanayj and its neighbourhood were also sacred to the followers 
of the Buddha, having been hallowed by the dust of his fect. The 
Vinaya Pifaka preserves an account of his visit to ‘Kanpakujja’, on 
his way from Veraij& to Varanasi'. This is the earliest reference 
to Kanauj in literature that may be dated with certainty. It proves 
its existence during the days of the Buddha, and also shows its situa- 
tion on an important trade 70016, 


The Chinese pilgrims confirm the tradition of the Buddha's visit 
to Kanauj. Fahian noticed a stipa, about a mile (6 or 7 li) to 
the west of the city, marking the site “where Buddha preached the 
Law to his disciples”*. Yuan Chwang, too, mentions that “to the 
North West of the capital was an Agokan Tope where the Buddha 
had preached excellent doctrines for seven days’. Watters has 
also referred to a tradition according to which “it was at 
Kanauj-that the Buddha ‘descended to earth from the Trayastriméa 
heaven"®, Other accounts, however, place the incident at Sankisa*. 


If any credence is attached to the tradition preserved in the 
Buddhavainsa Commentary, Kanavj must have existed since long before 
the days of the Buddha, for it was here that one of the Past Buddhas, 
Phussa, had preached to his two chief disciples, and another, Kaku- 
sandha (Krakuchchhanda) had performed the Twin Miracle at its 
gates’. Yuan Chwang, toa, noticed a stipa near Kanauj “where 
the four Past Buddhas had sat and walked for exercise’*. Likewise, 
the Mahavamsa and its Trka tell us that it had been the capital of 





“TG Atha Rho bhagoot Veraijipath pathdbhinamat vihorited anxpagamma Soreypade Saibhassait 


Kamyakyjjeie yena Paydgapotisthinsin ten uparamhkawi, upasaichamited Parigepatithine 
Ganga nodiit wltarited yena Bérénesi tad apasari. 

Vingya Pitate, op. cit., Vol. HT, p. 11. 

1 owe this reference 10 my teacher Prof, G. 0. Chatterjee. 


2. ‘The same route seems to have been followed by Thera Revata, more than a cen- 
tury later, when he passed through Kaggakujja, Udumbara and Aggalapura on his 
way from Sankasa to Sahajari. Jbid, 11, pp. 299-300, 


3, Leger, 1, p. 54; Beal, pp. 70-71, 
4. Watters, 1, 9. 351; also, Life, p. 4. Ui 
5. Watters, 1, 9. 337. 

6. Ibid; also, Life, pp. 81-82; Legge, p. 48, ete. 

7... Vide Malalasekera's Dictionory Of Pali Proper Nowes, S.V. Kaynoksjja. 
8. Watters, 1, p. 351. 
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the princes of the family of Okkaka (Ikshvaku), long before the 
time of Sakyamunit. 

"However, Kanauj does not appear to have been of much conse- 
quence in the days of the Buddha, It does not figure in the list of 
important cities given in the carly Pali texts. Absence of any 
reference to it in the Jatakas is also significant. But in course of 
time it developed into an important Buddhist centre. In the fifth 
century A. D., Fahian noticed several Buddhist monuments in its 
neighbourhood, The city itself ccntained two Hinayanist monas- 
teries, and there was a stdpa, about a mile to the west of it, marking 
the site of the’ Buddha’s discourse. The number of the Buddhist 
establishments had considerably gone up by the tim: of Yuan Chwang 
(seventh century A. D.), who found here over a hundred monasteries, 
with more than ten thousand resident monks—‘grave and revered’, 
who studied the Great and Small Vehicles promiscuously’*. The 
most important of the monasteries might have been the Bhadra 
Vihara where Yuan Chwang himself stayed for three months*. 


Yuan Chwang also noticed several stiipas on the outskirts of 
the city, viz. an Agokan stipa, about 200’ high, to its N. W. marking 
the site of the Buddha’s discourse, another by its side at the spot 
where the four Past Buddhas had sat and walked, and a third, to 
the south of the first, raised over the hair and nail relics of the 
Buddha’. The Life mentions another 200’ high A‘ckan stiipa, 
about a mile (6 or 7 8) to the S. 8. of the city*. 


The phenomznal increase in the number of Buddhist establish- 
ments at Kanauj since the days of Fahian was largely due to the 


1. Mahivathss, op. cit. 9. 43, 11. $5., and. Vaisotthappabirini, op. cit p. 128. Cf. also 
Dipavatass (Ed. Oldenberg), 111. 26. 

2 Leger, p. Ht. 

3. Watters, I, 9. 340; Life, p. 83. 

4. Lift, p. 84. 
Soms of tht monasteries contained bzautiful images and one, the Shrine of the 
‘Three-fold Vih&ira, had ‘a wonder-working tooth of the Buddha..which was ex- 
hibited to the crowds of visitors for a charge of ons gold coin each’—Watters, I, 
p. 352, There was alto th image of Bodhisattva Avalokiteivara, in a grove near 
the Ganga, that ‘had made many spiritual manifestatioar’. It was consulted by 
Harsha him elf before he decided to accept the crown of Kanauj (Ibid 9, 343), 


5. Mbid,pp. 351-52; Life, 9. 84. 
6 Tid, 
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patronage of Harsha. In addition to other benefactions, he is credi- 
ted with the construction of a great sanghdr@ma- in his capital, wherein 
was enshrined a tooth relic of the Master that he had obtained from 
the king of Kashmirt, Buddhism, however, began. to decline at 
Kanauj after the death of the great emperor. When the Sung pil- 
grim visited the place “he found topes and temples numerous but 
there were no monks or nuns.”? 


Kanauj was also a great centre of culture and learning. It 
may not have been a University Town like Takshasila or Nalanda, 
but it is certainly entitled to rank among the important seats of 
learning in ancient India. That position it owed large'y to the 
munificence of its enlightened rulers, some of whom, ¢.g. Harsha 
and Yafovarman, were themselves eminent men of letters. Their 
liberal patronage attracted to Kanauj a galaxy of distinguished 
scholars. Bharva, Ravisanti, Visakhadatta, Bana, Mayira, Dhavaka, 
Divakara, Bhavabhiti, Vakpati, Rajaickhara, Kshemifvara, Lakshmi- 
dhara and Sriharsha’s are the names associated with it. All of them 
have received their meed of praise at the hands of critics, both an- 
cient and modern, and the importance of their contribution to Indian 
literature can not be over-cstimated, 


The devotion to learning was by no means confined to court 
circles alone. Yuan Chwang tells us that the citizens of Kanavj 
“were given to learning and the art: and were clear and suggestive 
in discourse’’*. Again, referring to the people of Mid India (which 
included Kanauj), he says that they were “pre-cminently explicit 
and correct in speech, their expressions bzing harmonious and elegant, 
like those of the devas and their intonation clear and distinct, serving 
as rule and pattern for others’, 


Rajaickhara, too, pays a similar tribute to the people of Pai- 
chala (Kanavj), when he says that they. appreciated ‘elegant and 
new compositions’, He describe: the works of its poets as ‘well 


1. Watters, I, 9. 344; Life, pp. 181, 183. 
2. Watters, 1 pp. 342-43. 

Jaina texts like Prebavdiatosha of Rijaickhara prove the prevalence of Jainism 
in Kanauj, particularly during the reign of king Ama, It wat evidently a great 
comopolitan town, 

3, Watters, 1, p. 340. 
4. Ibid, pp. 152-153, 
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construed’ and the mode of their recitation as ‘pouring honey in 
cars'!, RajaSekhata has often referred to the ‘learned gatherings’ 
of Kanauj before which his dramas were enacted*, In his Aauya- 
mim&ms@, we find a mention of acya-goshthis and sabhds, convened 
by kings for testing the merits of literary compositions (kanya pariksia), 
as well as of the assemblies. of the learned scholars (Brahma sabhas) 
in important cities (makinagareshu) which also performed the same 
function: (kdvya-f4stra-partkshady. We may safely presume the exis- 
tence of such institutions at Kanauj also, enjoying the patronage of 
its enlightened rulers. One such gofthi of the literati, evidently of 
Kanauj, had requested the poct Vakpati to ‘celebrate the life of Yago- 
varman’*, 


Nor were the women of Kanyakubja backward in learning. 
We have the example of its Maukhari queen, Rajyasrl. ‘OF great 
intelligence’, she was ‘distinguished for knowledge of the Sammatiya 
School doctrine of Buddhism’ and followed with great appreciation 
the learned discourse of Yuan Chwang.* Avantisuodari, the talented 
wife of Rajasckhara, is another example of the cultured ladies of 
Kanauj. Her opinion is quoted in the Kavya Mimamsd on three occa- 
sions*, from which it would appear that she had composed some work 
on rhetorics. The Karpira Manjari, too, was enacted at her desire’. 
The example of Matenga Divakara shows that access to the Temple 
of Sarasvatl was not denied even to the lowest of the low.* It 


1. Bile Raimiexe, X, 86. 

2, CL Prachenfa Pagdace (cd. Carl Cappellar) p. 2: ga 
विद्वांसः सामाजिकाः । Herel thinks that all of his dramas ‘must have been compoted 
in Kanwuj’ and performed ‘before an audience of pilgrims in the temple of 
Kilapriya Natha', vide, Arie Major, 1, pp. 12-13, 

Kagyami néttsd, pp. 54-55. 

Gaufacohs, ed. 5. P. Pandit, v. 804, and Introduction, p. xxxiv. 

Life, p. 176. 

Kéyantonitsd, pp. 20, 46, 57. R&jaiekhara’s views on the education of women 
are very liberal. He says: gemaq योषितो5पि कवोभयेयु: । संस्कारों हथास्मनि 
andi न स्त्रेण chet वा विभागमपेक्षते। आूयस्ते वृश्यस्ते च राजपुत्यों महामात्र- 
इुहितरों गणिकाः कौतुकिभायाइिव द्ञास्त्रपरहृतबुद्धघअः कवयइच । (/आई, 7-50). 


7, Karptramaiijari 1, 10. , 
8... Ce अहो प्रभावों वाग्देब्या aq स्रातड्र विवाकर:। 
भरी ह॒वस्थाभवत्‌ सम्यः समो बाणमपूरयों: ॥ 
Quoted in Sanahgedhare-peddhati (ed. Peterson), stanza 189; Subhdshitainatne-bhinddgare 
(cd. Parab) p. 54, ५. 36., and other anthologies, 
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illustrates the spirit of the age and shows how learning had infiltrated 
down to the lowest social strata, 


The Buddhist monasteries of Kanauj, too, were the repositories 
of learning. Yuan Chwang studied at its Bhadra Vihara for three 
months, under the direction of Viryasena, ‘a doctor of the three 
Pitakas?’. 


Kanayj was also the venue of learned congresses and conlerences. 
One such assembly was convened by Harsha in honour of Yuan 
Chwang. It was attended by ‘kings of eighteen countries of the 
Five Indias’ and the princes and ministers of different states, besides 
3000 leading Buddhist monks, 3000 Br3hmana and Jaina scholars, 
and 1000 students of the University of Nalanda, all alike ‘cclebrated 
for their literary skill’. Its deliberations, held amidst scenes of royal 
paegentry, lasted for eighteen days, and were witnessed by a vast 
concourse of people. The Chinese scholar, like Luther, nailed a 
placard outside the hall, challenging any one ‘who can find a single 
word in the proposition contrary to reason or is able to entangle 
(the argument)’ to have his head ‘as a recompense’. The end of 
the conference was marred by some unfortunate incidents. Bina 
has also referred to poetical contests organised by Harsha®. 


A verse in the Vikramankadeva Charita [XVII1. 90] shows eminent 
poets like Bilhana visiting Kanayj and holding contests with the local 
scholars. Conversely, other texts refer to the visits of Kanaujian 
scholars to other parts of the country. For example, we learn from 
Srikantha-charita that one Suhala was deputed by the Gahadavala 
King Govinda Chandra to attend the assembly of scholars convened 
by Alankara, the minister of Jayasimha‘. Likewise, the Jaina 
texts mention a disputation between Bappabhatti Siri, representing 
Kanauj, and Vardhanakuiijara of Lakshanavati, held on the fron- 
tiers of the two kingdoms, which lested for six months, 


Indeed, Kanauj had become a great cultural centre and its 


learned men were in great demand in other parts of the country. 





1. Life, p. 84. 

2. Life, pp. 177-79, 

3. Harshacharite, Tr, Cowell and ‘Thomas, p. 58. 

4. CE Sritanthacharita of Mankha (kivyamila, 2181 eda.), XXV. 102, 
5, Prebandhateia (S.J.J.) pp 26 .; Prabhdratecherite (S.J.J.) pp. 60 Mf. 
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King Jalauka of Kashmir settled in his state the people of the four 
castes from Kanauj, who were well versed in Dharma and Vyarakara. 
Likewise, at a later date king Adisiira is believed to have imported 
Kanauj Brahmanas into Bengal to reorganise the caste system there*. 
Epigraphic records also testify to its Brahmagas being granted 
agrahéra lands by the rulers of other states. What better tribute 
could the ancient world pay to the cultural supremacy of Kanauj? 


Helped by its favourable situation, Kanauj also developed into 
a rich and prosperous centre of trade. Several texts refer to its rich 
merchants, as well as to customers and traders who brought their 
costly wares, from distant places, to its markets. The Mahavastu 
(I century A. D.) describes it as the centre of various arts and crafts, 
organised into guilds, cach under its own mahattara. It specifically 
mentions the guilds and workshops (fa/4) of malakdras, kumbhakdras, 
vardhakis, chodata-dhovakas, rajakas, tattakasas, susarnakaras, manikaras, 
Jankha-valayakaras, Sankhadanta-karas or Sankha-gajadan! akaras, yantra- 
bdras, varufas and sipakdrast. Yuan Chwang (VII century A. D.), 
too, found it in a very flourishing condition, having many wealthy 
families and an abundance of fruits and flowers—a veritable em- 
porium of ‘rarities from strange lands’*. 


The prosperity of the city was reflected in its buildings and inha- 
bitants*. The people of Kanauj, the rulers and the ruled alike, 
spared no pains to make their city rich, strong and beautiful. 1६ 
certainly deserved the epithets of puravara or purotiama? and ramyana- 


1. Ch. Rajatarsigigt, 1. 117: 
जित्वोदों' wagemet ated सन्‍्यवेश्षयत्‌ । 
चातुर्व॑ब्य निजे th धम्योश्च ध्यवहारिणः ॥ 
2. Vide, Majumdar, History of Beugel, Appendix I, 
3, GL, Kathasaritsdgare TIL, 6. 168; TV. 1. 87; KerpBramoiijorl Act HIT (p. 118); Padma 
Purdae, Uttarakhanda, 197. 19. : 
Mahicast, U1. pp. 463-478. 
5. Watters, 1. 9. 340, 

Fahian, writing about Sankasya, says: ‘the country is very productive and the 
people are prosperous, and happy beyond comparison’ (Leger, p. 52). These 
remarks would be equally applicable to Kanauj which is only 45 miles to the 
south-west of 

Cf. Vishaudharmottara (1. 20. 2-3), which describes the city as sarne-rainasondtirga, 
and its people as e-dharmedarme nireloit. 
7. Ch, Vardhs, CLXIT. 2; Padma, Uttarakhanga, 197, 19; Vishewihermotiara, 1. 20. 3; 
Dedibhagarata, ४1. 28. 37. 
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gara*, and the author of Varaha Purdpa felt no hesitation in des- 
cribing it as the ‘Ornament of Jambidvipa’*. We have already 
referred 10 the temples and monasteries of Kanauj. The secular 
buildings, too, were no less deserving of notice. Yuan Chwang 
was very much impressed wth the defences of Kanauj, 9s well as 
with its ‘lofty structures....beautiful gardens and tanks of clear 
water’®, The wealth of the city was further manifest in its 
people who ‘had a refined appearance’ and dressed in costly silks‘. 
Bilhana, too, sings of its lofty, be-jewelled houses, which scemed to 
serve as a ladder for the Goddess of Prosperity to descend from her 
heavenly home®. Rajagekhara (X century A. D.) is all praises for 
Kanauj. He describes it as a mahdnagara and a very sacred (mahd- 
pavitra) place, fit to be the nucleus of the country, with reference 
to which directions to other places should be dctermined*, He 
appreciates very much the manner of speech and the dress, hair 
style and ornamentation of its ladies, who set the fashion for their 
sisters in other parts of the country.” 
1, Byihat-hathd-maijari, IX. 99, 
2. Vorihe, CLXIL. 2: जम्बूद्वीपस्प | 
eres Te 
Bhavishye Purdue (Uttara Parva, 3, 39 f) and Deetihdgansta (VI. 28, 32-37) also des- 
cribe a ramye sera neat Kanauj. Other texts refer to its gardent (Brihackathimatjor, IX, 
48, Mullacallt nikuiije; Mahdvastu, 11, p. 485, yparans; 16. pp. 441, 442, wdptne), boun- 
dary wall (Byihathathdma%jart, IX. 48, prakitra) and city gater (Mahdraste, I, pp. 488, 
490, negara-dearéal), 
Watters, 1, p. 340. 
Vide, Vitvamahka“evacharita, XVIIL 90: 


सस्योत्तुज संगिमयगृहैल्लों छयोत्तारिता st 
व्यॉमोतंसात्‌ श्रिदशापुरतः प्राप्तसोपानलोलै: । 

6. Kéeyanimdthed p 94: 
“तञ्नावि महोदय सूलमवधोकृत्य' इति यायावरीयः । 





v> 


7. bid, 9. 8: 
miagaenra fates ta 
मानाभिलस्बिदरदोलिततारहारस्‌ । 
आशभोणिगुल्फपरिमध्ड लितोत्त रीय॑ 
ad नमस्यथत महोदयसुम्दरीणास्‌ ॥ 

and Bilerimiyana, X. 50: 
यो até: परिधानकर्सलि पिरां या सुकितरमुद्राक्रमे 
भन्निर्षा कबरोचप्रेधु cad यदुभूवणालोषु चर । 
दृष्ट' सुन्दरि कान्यकुब्जललनालोकंरिहान्यच्च य-- 
<िएछक्षस्ते सकलासु feet तरसा तत्कौतुकिन्यः स्त्रियः ॥ 
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tt is not surprising, for Kanauj was at the zenith of its glory 
during the regime of the Imperial! Pratiharas. Contemporary Muslim 
writers, too, have lavished unstinted praise on the first city of Hind. 
They bear eloquent testimony to its power, prestige and prosperity. 
For example, Sulaiman (1X century A. D.) tells us that the king 
of Jurz (Gurjara king of Kenauj) “maintains numerous forces, and 
no other Indian prince has 80 fine a cavalry....He has great riches, 
and his camels and horses are numerous. Exchanges are carried 
on in his states into silver (and gold) in dust, and there are said 
to be mines (of these materials) in the country. There is no country 
in India more safe from robbers". Al Masudi, Ibn Acir and others, 
too, have spoken in the same vein*. To them, Kanauj, undoubted- 
ly, was the premier state of Northern India. 


In the 11th century, Mahmud of Ghazni found it “a city whch 
raised its head to the skies and which in strength and beauty might 
boast of being unrivalled”? It occupied a very strategic position 
and was defended by asuccesion of seven forts. Its temples, many 
of them of ‘high antiquity’, were remarkable specimens of artistic 
workmanship.¢ But neither the strength nor the beauty of the city 
proved of any avail against the great iconcelast. The town was 
given to plunder and its stately buildings razed to the ground. 
The Pratihara monarch shified to Bari and Kanauj was deserted. 
Only twelve years later Alberuni found it ‘in ruins and desolate’®. 


Kanauj revived under the Gahadavalas, and once again reco- 
vered much of its former prosperity. Unfortunately, no Indian writer 
has left a description of the city in that age, but it could not have 
found a better panegyrist than the Arab Salman, who styles it ‘the 
capital of Hind... .the Kaba of the Samanis (Sramanas) and the Kibla 
of the infidels", where ‘the treasures of Hind’ were collected ‘just as 
all rivers flow into the seat, The end of the famous city came in 
1193 A.D. when Muhammad Ghori sacked and destroyed it. His 

Saltiilarut-Tewarilh, vide, Bllit, 1. p. 4. a = 
. माय, 1. 9. 29; 1. 9. 251, ete. 
Briggs, History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Poet in India, by Firishta, I. p. 57, 
Reynolds, Tarith-i-Yamini (Trams) p. 457. 
Schau, 1. 9. 199, 
Diwae-iSaimes, vide, Elliot, 1V. p. 526, 
Prithetrdja-réso professes to give a description of Kanauj under Jayachandra, but 
mach of it is conventional. 
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followers completed the destruction, leaving nothing but ‘shapeless 
mounds’ to preserve the memory of its ancient glory. Such was the 
unfortunate end of the city that had dominated the history of 
Northern India for nearly six centuries. Having lost the status of 
a metropolis Kanauj fast sank into insignificance’. 





7. Kanauj was never abandoned. Even under the Muslims it continued to ourish 
as a second rate town, 
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Numismatic Studies —I 
‘VIGRAHAPALA’ COINS—NOT A MAGADHA TYPE? 
By 
है, 0. Kar, M. A. 


The base silver coins that have on the obverse, rude trees of 
the Sassanian ‘Head to right’ with a two-line proto-Nagari legend 
in front, reading (1) Sri (2) Vi or (1) Sri (2) Vigra,* and on the 
revérse, indications of the Sassanian ‘fire-altar’ with an attendant 
on either side, have been known since long. Cunningham, who in 
1877-78 found a potful of these coins inthe ruins of the Devapala 
temple at Ghosrawa ncar Nalanda in Bihar, assigned them to “Vi- 
graha Pala Deva, one of the successors of Deva Pala’ of the Pala 
dynasty of Magadha or Eastern India.* Though subsequently in 
his Coins of Mediaeval India,* Cunningham expressed some doubt 
about this attribution, the assignment of these coins to one or other 
of the three Vigrahapilas of Magadha has generally been taken 
for granted. Thus, according to Rapson,® the coins should be 
attributed to Vigrahapala I, while in the opinion of Vincent Smith 
the pieces may be assigned “with almost positive certainty to one 
or other of the kings of Magadha named Vigrahapéla”.* Smith 
has, therefore, no hesitation in calling these coins an “Eastern or 
Magadha Type” of mediaeval Indo-Sassanian coins. He would 
assign the least barbarous specimens to Vigrahapila I, and the 
wholly corrupt ones, to Vigrahapala III, while not ruling out the 
possibility of some of the less debased pieces belonging to Vigra- 


1, Read at the 17th Session of the All-India \ll-India Oriental Conference heii at Ahmedabad 
the 


in Qewtes, 1953, and published here with certain modifications since made by 
author, 

2, The full name ‘Vigrahapala’ does not occur on any of the coins examined by the 

‘esent writer so far, but 25 Some of the coins, like coin No. + of Bidyabinod’s S: ape cc. 

a AL, i, 9. 56, have the letter pa, instead of tia immediately after oi, the full name or 

birwda of the king may be taken to have been ‘Vigrahapala’, astuming that pa stood for 

pila, the sccond part of the manic, and efor Vigrakte, the first part. 

3. 4. 3. #., xi, pp. 1745. 

4. Op. city 9. 51, where Cunningham says, ‘As the Siren inscription calls the coins Vigraha 

Pala drammas, the prince may have beloaged to the Raghuvansa family of Bhoja Deva, as 
all of his known successors took the suffix of Pala, .. The only Vigraha Palas that I know 

belong ६० the Pala Rajas of Magadha, Their dates would suit, but we have not hitherto 

found any of their coins”. का 


$, Indian Coins, pp. 31, 34. 
6, ८. 6, 1. M,, i, pp. 233-34 and 239, 
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hapfla II. Itis, however, unlikely that either Vigrahapala I (c. A.D. 
854-57) or Vigrahapila II (c. A. D. 992) issued any coins, since, 
as Dr. H. C. Ray has rightly pointed out, they were both weak 
rulers with very short reigns.1 Dr. Ray would, therefore, attribute all 
the coins of this type to Vigrahapala III (¢. A.D. 1055-81) of the 
Pala dynasty of Magadha or Eastern India, assigning the better 
specimens to the earlier part of his reign. Such an attribution is, 
however, opposed to the evidence of the Siyadoni (Siron Khurd, 
Jhansi District, U. P.) inscription,? according to which, Vigraha- 
fala-drammas, undoubtedly the same as the coins under discussion, 

_ were in circulation as early as A.D. 908-09 (V.S. 965), that is, nearly 
a hundred and fifty years before their supposed issuer came to the 
throne, 


It appears that scholars have generally been tempted to assign 
these coins to one or other of the Pala kings of Magadha named 
Vigrahapala, because (i) the name or biruda of the king, as occurring 
on them, indicated its restoration as ‘Vigrahapiila’, (ii) the three 
Vigrahapalas of the Pala dynasty of Magadha or Eastern India 
were the only VigrahapAlas known to them, whose dates would suit 
the coins,* and (iii) the coins were known to have been very com- 
mon in Bihar and the eastern districts of U. P.*, suggesting the 
ancient territory of Magadha as the country of their origin. 


As stated above,’ the full name or biruda ‘Vigrahapala’ does not 
occur on any of these coins. But since some of these coins show 
the letter pa instead of gra immediately after vi in the second line 
of the coin-legend, the full name or biruda of the king may be taken 
to have been ‘Vigrahapala’, assuming that fa stood for pala, the 
second part of the name, and vi for vigraka, the first part. The 
question now arises, if this Vigrahapala of the coins was one of 
the Pala kings of Magadha of that name, as hitherto generally 
accepted by scholars. We have already seen that the first two 








1, Dynastic Histery of Northern India, i, 9. 330. 

2, Ep. Ind., i, pp. 162f. 

3. 6. 2, 1., 9: 51. 

$ 0.८. 1. M. Ps 240, nolet. It is mot quite correct, since large, hearts of thane 
coins have also besa found in such westerly districts of U. 9, as Kheri, Hamirpur, 
Aligarh and Bareilly. 

5. Footnote 2 of this article on p. 72 ante. 
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known ‘Vigrahapalas of the Pala dynasty of Eastern India. were 
‘not likely to "have issued any coins, as they were weak. rulers with 
rather short reigns,! and that the attribution of all the coins of 
this type to Vigrahapala ILL of the same dynasty is opposed to the 
evidence of the Stlyadoni- inscription. 


On numismatic and palaeographic considerations also it is 
“difficult to accept the attribution of these coins to the Pala kings of 
‘Magadha named Vigrahapila. Let us consider, for example, the 

general type of these coins. This, as we have already seen, shows 
on the obverse, a rude male head turned to right, and on the 
“reverse, indications of a fire-altar with an attendant on ‘either side. 
Though onc of the commonest type of Skandagupta’s silver issues, 
namely, the Altar Type, also shows the king’s head turned to 
“tight on the obverse, and a fire-altar on the reverse,* the 
absence of the attendant priests beside the fire-altar on the Gupta 
type, indicates that this was not the prototype of the Vigraha- 
pala coins. Numismatists are generally agreed that the type of the 
_ Vigeahapila coins is borrowed from the Sassanian coins. The Sass. 
nian influence is most noticeable on the least barbarous, and-appa- 
_ rently the earliest, specimens of the Vigrahapala coins, such as the 
one illustrated by Vincent Smith in his Catalogue, the type being 
borrowed in all likelihood from some such debased pieces as the 
coins of Vahran Chobin (VI), issued in the reign of Hormazd IV, 
about A. 0. 579, illustrated by Smith.¢ It will be scen that 
the mobeds or priests, one on cither side of the fire-altar on the 
reverse of the Sassanian prototype, continue to appear in human form, 
though very much more rude and attenuated, on the earliest and 
most refined Vigrahapala coins. In the more degenerate specimens 
of this type, however, the figures of the attendant priests lose all 
semblance to human form and become metamorphosed into a’ pair 
of creepers with buds. This same motif of the fire-altar with 
1, ‘fhe avsigament of a longer reign to “13 वा from ¢.A.D. 960 to 988 in 


the Dacca Histo ध्थ्क does not materially affect the ition, 
aS a weak king ruling pracy ot le ys + 





as he was vadoub' 
dominion. 


2... Man, 0. 1. 6. 6. D., pp. ei cii, and Pls. XX, 13-29, and XX, 1-12 

3, 6,८.1. ॥. 1, /४, XXV, 10; 0. M,Z, Pl. VI, 16 represents another variety of this 
earliest class of Vigrahap§la coins, 

4. 6.6.4. My i, PL. XXIV, 10. 

5, Pl, XIV, fig. 1 shows the full reverse device of the more degenerate Vigrahapala 


coins completed from several specimens. 
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attendants appears also on the reverse! of the Adivdraha coins. But 
even on the earflest and most refined of these latter issues,* 
which are certainfy attributable to the Gurjara-Pratihara king Bhoja 
I(e. A.D, 835-85), the priests flanking the fire-altar have the same 
ereeper-like form that we find on the more degenerate among the 
Vigrahapila coins. The same may be said tobe the case with the 
treatment of the fire-altar on the Adivaraha coins. Even on the ear- 
liest and most refined specimens of the latter currency, the fire-altar, 
or whatever remains of it, is treated more in the manner of the 
fire-altar on the more degenerate Vigrahapala coins than in 
that of the fire-altar on their earliest and most refined examples. 
Moreover, the form of the palatal § (which may be taken 
asa test letter) with an open loop in the left limb, occurring 
in the reverse legend of the earliest and most refined among 
the Adivaraha coins, is later than the form of the same letter with 
a closed loop in the left limb found on the earliest and most refined 
Vigrahapala coins, and approximates to the form of palatal § found 
on the more degenerate examples of the latter type.? When it 
is further seen that the obverse motif of even theearliest Adivaraha 
coins shows little Sassanian influence,* the inference that the 
earliest examples of the Adivariha type are later in point of date 
than the earliest examples of the Vigrahapfla currency, becomes 
irresistible. If so, it is diffisult to see how any of the three known 
Vigrahapalas of the Pala dynasty of Magadha or Eastern India 
could have been the issuer of this currency, for even the earliest of 
them, so far as we know, did not come to the throne carlier than 
about midway in the reign of t he Gurjara-Pratihara Bhoja I, the 
undoubted author of at least the most refined Adivaraha coins.* 


Is it then possible that the Vigrahapala currency was initiated 
by Dharmapala (6. A. D. 769-815) or Devapala (८. A. 0. 815-54) 


1, Th: earlixe practice of calling the side with the Adivartha  metif the obverse 
and the side ‘with the fre-altar motif and the king's Girede, the. scerte, has 
heen followed here. Smith describes them as the reverse and the edserse respec- 
tively, (0, ८. 1. Muy i, p. 241). 

2. 6.,0,4. My i, 2. XXV, 18. 

3... PL. XLV, figs. 2-4. The first two are from a_refined and adebased Vigrahapéla coin 
respectively, and the last from a refined Adivaraha coin. 


4. ‘The Adivartha motif on the obverse of these coins is borrowed from the contem- 
porary Indian art, and is indigenous in both conception and execution; see, 
author's article on "Some Obvervations on the Adivaraha coins of Bhoja,”” in 
J. M.S. 1., xv, pp. 214, 


5. 3. 2६ 3.7. xv, pp. 214, 
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di: i as yet unknown to us, have borne 
9५ किचन hoch of them had,,a fairly long reign 
and were mighty monarchs ruling over extensive. territories. It is, 
therefore, not a little intriguing that with the exception of a solitary 
freak gold coin of Devapala of doubtful attribution,* there should 
be no extant coins definitely assignable to either of them. Mention 
of the excavation of a tank at a cost of 3,000 drammas in the Maha- 
bodhi (Bodhgaya) inscription of the 26th year of the reign of Dharm- 
pala,? suggests that some sort of silver currency called drammas was 
not unknown in Magadha during his reign. It will indeed be temp- 
ting to equate the Vigrahapdla coins, or Vigrahapala-drammas, as they 
are called in the Siyadoni inscription and in the Lekhapaddhati* with 
the drammas mentioned in the Mahabodhi (Bodhgaya) inscription 
of Kefava, and attribute their issu: to Dharmapala of Magadha.‘ 
This will not be inconsistent with our finding that the earliest of the 
Vigrahapala coins are earlier than theearliest of the Adivaraha coins 
of Bhoja I of Kanauj. There are, however, certain difficulties in 
the acceptance of such an attribution. 


We have already seen that typologically the earliest Vigrahapdla 
coins are more directly descended their from Sassanian prototype than 
the earliest Adivaraha coins. As, however, Indian coin-types are 
predominantly local in character, it is difficult to believe that any 
Magadhan king could have used such a typical Sassanian device for 
the currency of his territory, situated so far away from the Sassanian 
pale. Moreover, if the Vigrahapala coins were issued by the 
Pala kings of Eastern India, is it not a little strange that they are 
not found in greater abundance in Bengal, the home-territory of the 
Palas? Actually Vigrahap&la-coins have come to light very rarely 
in Bengal. Only one such coin was found in the course of excava- 
tions at Paharpur,® while the excavations at Bingarh yielded none.* 
Onthe other hand, Vigrahapala-coins are discovered frequently 
in Bihar and in Uttar Pradesh, including some of the most. wes- 
tern districts of the latter. Recently a hoard of these coins, number- 

J. N.S. Iy xiii, pp. 123. 
Gauf slethamild, pp. 29-32 and Plate, 
Ep. led., i, pp. 1626; J. N. 3. 1., xii, p. 202, 
Sen, Dr. B. C., Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, p. 571. 


A. S, Ty 4. Koy 1927-28, pp. 104-5, and Pl. XLVI, (0 2. 
Goswami, K. G., Kreavations at Bangarh (1938-41), pp. 30-2. 
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ing 86 was found at Nalanda The excavations at Ahichchhatra 
(Ramnagar in the Bareilly District, U. P.) have brought to light, be- 
sides stray pieces of Adivaraha and Vigrahapala coins in the same stra- 
tum,* a single hoard of these two classes of coins, which is now 
being studicd by the present writer? In connection with the 
study of the coins in that hoard, he took the opportunity of studying 
thre: other hoards which were discovered in the districts of Kheri, 
Aligarh and Hamirpur respectively and acquired by the Lucknow 
Museum, All the three hoards comprise both Vigrahapala and 
Adivariha drammes, the Hamirpur hoard containing in addition a 
few Vinayakapala drammas as well. This frequent occurrence of Vigra- 
hapala drammas in association with Adivaraha drammas in different 
hoards,.and occasionally also with Vinayakapila drammas cannot be 
without ary significance. While the occurrence of the Adivaraha and 
Vigrahapala drammas in the same hoard will indicate that these two 
classes of coins were circulating almost contemporaneously over the 
same area, the absence of any specimen among either class, counter- 
struck with the motifs of the other*, will suggest that their issuers did 
not possibly stand in hostile relation to cach other. The Hamirpur 
hoard inthe Lucknow Museum is particularly illuminating, and, in 
our opinion, almost clinches the issue. This hoard, as mentioned 
above, contains afew Vinayakapala drammas, besides alarge number of 
Adivariha and Vigrahapila drammas. As the Adivaraha and the 
Viniyakapala drammas represented in this hoard, are undoubtedly the 
coins of the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanauj,* it is only reason- 
able to hold that the third currency, namely, the Vigrahapala 
drammas, also represented in this hoard and frequently found along 
with Adivaraha. drammas in several other hoards should belong to the 
same dynasty. When it is further seen that there is not a single 
reference to the Vigrahapala drammas as such, in the numerous Pala 
records, while they are repeatedly mentioned along with Ajivariha 


1. Biker, 1951-52, p. 35. 

2. Ancient Inetia, 1, pp. 39-40. 

3... JN. 5. 1., xv, pp. 214: 

4. In none of the hoards and museum collections of these coins 4० far examined 
by the present writer has he come acrow any such counter-struck piece. 

5. The former coins are generally attributable to Bhoja I-Adivarsha (७, A.D, 835-85), 
though the more debased specimens might have been issued by his two immediate 

Mahendrapils T fe. A.D. 825-910) and Bhoja की (¢_A.D, 91-14): 
see 1, N.S. 1., xv, p. 214. The correct attribution of the Vindyakapsla coins is due 
to Dr. ४. 3, Agrawala; sce, J. .S.J., x, pp. 28f . 
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drammas in an epigraph recording a series of donations made in the 
reign of the Gurjara-Pratihara kings, Mahendrapala I and his succes- 
sors between V. 5. 960 and 1025 (८. A. 0, 903-4 to 968-69), in favour 
of various Brahmanical deities at Siyadoni (Siron Khurd in the 
Jhansi District, U. P.), the conclusion becomes unavoidable that 
the Vigrahapala coins were not issued by any of the Pala kings 
of Magadha, but by one of the Gurjara-Pratihara kings of 
Kanauj. Indeed, on the evidence of the Siyadoni inscription alone, 
Cunningham had been led to suggest that the Vigrahapala coins 
might have been issued by a prince of “the Raghuvansa family 
of Bhoja Deva, as all of his known successors took the suffix of 
Pala.”! He was, however, presumably hinting at onc of the suc~ 
cessors of the Gurjara-Pratihara Bhoja I as its issuer. But, as we. 
have already seen, the earliest of the Vigrahapala drammas must 
be considered earlicr in point of date than the earliest of the 
Adiv-raha drammas. As such, it is not possible to attribute the former 
to one of his successors, and may, therefore, have to be assigned 
either to the earlier part of the reign the Bhoja I, or more probably 
toone of his predecessors, namely, Nagabhata II (¢. A.D. 805-33), 
who was the first to transfer the family’s seat to Kanauj and lay the 
foundation of its imperial greatness. It is not impossible that 
Nagabhata II-Nagavaloka assumed, as yet unknown to us, a biruda 
ending with the pa/a-suffix, such as these coins suggest, after com- 
ing into contact with the Pala kings of Magadha in the Gangetic 
Doab, though names or birudas ending with the pala-suffix do not 
appear to have become a common practice in the family till 
after his grandson Bhoja I Adivaraha. It is possible that after 
Nagabhata II, coins of this class as represented by the debased 
specimens continued to be minted by his son and grandson, Rima- 
bhadra and Bhoja I till the latter was in a position to strike coins 
in his own assumed name of Adivaraha with the figure of striding 
Adivaraha on the obverse. 


The frequent occurrence of the Vigrabapala drammas in Bihar 
does not go against their assignment to the Gurjara-Pratihara king 
‘Nagabhata II as suggested above, for a large number of these 
coins could easily have found their way into Magadha in the wake 
of the conquests of Mahendrap&la I in that region. 

1, CML, p. 51, 
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REVIEW 
CLIVE AS AN ADMINISTRATOR 
By Dr. Nandalal Chatterji 
Published by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad, 
Price Rs. 10/- 


The latest werk by Dr. Nandalal Chatterji of the University 
of Lucknow on “Clive as an Administrator” adds a valuable link 
to the chain of historical literature relating to the formative period 
of British History in India in which Lord Clive occupied a unique 
place. But Clive’s work in India is not of interest only to students 
of British History, it is also interesting to the students of Indian 
History as such. Clive’s work in India throws light upon many 
obscure aspects of India’s economic and social conditions with which 
Dr. Nandalal Chatterji deals in a comprehensive manner. These 
are dealt with in chapters treating of Clive and Usury, the Company's 
Gumasthas, Illicit Arms Traffic, and the like. Thus the book is 
a valuable contribution to the economic history of India for the 
period. It was a very happy thought of the author to have devoted 
the latter part of the work to the collection of select documents as 
original sources of its history. Among these documents may be men- 
tioned those relating to Clive’s Appointment, Grant of Diwani which 
marked the beginning of British rule in India, Private Inland Trade 
and the like. The volume fills up a gap in our knowledge of British 
Indian History and reflects credit on the author, already well-known 
as the author of several scholarly works, not merely for the original 
material it presents, but also for the manner of its presentation in 
clear and lucid language for which he is noted, I hope he will 
continue to enrich our historical literature by such scholarly publica- 
tions, 

Radha Kumud Mookerji. 
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Proceedings of the Annual Mecting of the Uttar Pradesh His- 
torical Society, held on Monday, April 4, 1955, at 5-30 P. M., in the 
office of the Faculty of Arts, Lucknow University. 


Present: 

Hon'ble Dr, Sampurnanand (President),Sri Prayag Dayal, Dr. N. L. 
Chatterji, Prof. 0. D. Chatterji, Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji, 
Dr. Radha Kamal Mukherji, Dr. S. L. Pande, Sri M. M. 
Nagar, Mrs. R. D. Srivastava, Miss C. K, Sachdeva, Sri R. N. 
Misra, SriR. L. Sharma, Sri G. Awasthi, Sri K.D. Pandey, 
Sri M, 8, L. Dar, Dr. B.N. Puri, Sri R.N. Nagar, Sri B. 10. 
Rai, Sri B. N. Srivastava and Dr. R. K. Dikshit (Secretary). 





1. Offered felicitations to Hon’ble Dr. Sampurnanand, the 
President of the Society, on his appointment as the Chief Minister 
of Uttar Pradesh. 


2. Read and adopted Sccretary’s Report on the working of 
the Society for the year 1954. 


3. Passed the accounts for the year 1954, and the budget 
estimates for :— 
(i) the period from 1. 1, 55 to 31. 3. 55, and 
(8) for the financial year 1955-56. 
4, Read and approved the Audit Report for the year 1954, 
5. Resolved that the Government of Uttar Pradesh be reques- 
ted to sanction a non-recurring geant of Rs. 2,099/- in the current 
financial year to balance the deficit. 


6. Resolved further that an application be made to the Go- 
vernment to raise the existing grant of the Society from Rs. 2,000/- 
to Rs. 5,000/- to enable the Society to function satisfactorily. 


7. Resolved that the attention of the U. P. Government be 
drawn to the desirability of repairing the historic Residency buildings 
at Lucknow which are in a dilapidated and battle scarred state, and 
of housing the state Records Office there, for all over India and other 
countries the state archives are always kept near the seat of the 
Government, 


( i) 

8. Resolved that the Hon’ble Chief Minister of U. P. be re- 
quested to revive the Archzological Department, abolished two years 
ago, from the new financial year and to allow sufficient funds for 
carrying on exploration work in this State. 


9. Resolved that the Society should become a member of 
the Indian History Congress with effect from the year 1955. 


10, Resolved that the following gentlemen be elected as the 
office-bearers of the Society for the year 1955-56:— 


i, President Hon’ble Dr. Sampurnanand 
ii, Vice-Presidents Sri Prayag Dayal 
Dr. N. L. Chatterji 
iti. Hony. Secretary Dr. R. K, Dikshit 
iv. Treasurer Sri B. N. Srivastava 
v. Chief Editor Prof. 0. D, Chatterjee 
vi. Auditor Sri R. S. Pande 
vii. Members of the Dr. Banarsi Prasad 
Executive Dr. S. L. Pande 
Committee Sri M. M, Nagar 
viii. Members of the Dr, N. L. Chatterji 
Editorial Board Sri M. M. Nagar 


11. Resolved that the following members should be nominated 
as the representatives of the Society to the next session of the Indian 
History Congress and other Societies and Associations :— 


1, Indian History Congress Prof, C. D. Chatterjee 
2. All India Oriental Conference Sri M. M. Nagar 

3. Indian Historical Records Commission Dr. N. L. Chatterji 

4, Museums Association of India Sri K. D. Bajpai 

5. Numismatic Society of India R. B. Prayag Dayal 


The meeting terminated with a vote of cordial thanks to the 
chair, 


R. K. DIKSHIT, SAMPURNANAND, 
Honorary Secretary. President. 
U. P, Historical Society, 
Lucknow, 


April 4, 1955. 
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( it) 
Annual Report 


The U. P. Historical Society now completes 37 years of its 
fruitful existence. It can look back with justifiable pride and satis« 
faction on the amount of useful work it has done for the cause of 
historical studies in Uttar Pradesh. The members of the Society, 
by their personal efforts and examples, have raised the standard of 
historical research and teaching in the educational institutions, while 
its publications have focussed public attention on the important 
problems and new researches in the field of Indian History and 
Archaeology. It is a matter of satisfaction to us to note that our 
Society is reckoned amongst the leading Historical Associations in 
the Country. 


The last Annual Meeting of the Society was held on the 140 
of February, 1954, when the following office-bearers were elected :— 


President Hon'ble Dr. Sampurnanand 
Vice-Presidents Sri Prayag Dayal and 

Dr. Nandalal Chatterji 
Honorary Secretary Dr. R. K. Dikshit 
Honorary Treasurer Sri M. M. Nagar 
Editor-in-Chief Prof. 0. 0. Chatterjee. 


‘An ad hoc Executive Committee, consisting 0° the above and 
1. Sri 98, N, Srivastava, 
2. Sri S.C, Kala, and 
3. Dr. S. L. Pandey, was also elected. 


It was subsequently resolved at a general meeting of the Society 
held on April 28, 1954, that the ad foc Committee do function as 
the Executive Committee for the year. 


Shri M. M. Nagar, on account of his other preoccupations, re- 
signed the post of the Hony. Treasurer, and Shri B, N. Srivastava 
was elected in his place by the Executive Committee on October 
16, 1954. 


The Society is also glad to record the signal honour bestowed 
on its respected president, Dr. Sampurnanand, who has been appoint- 
ed the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh, We look forward to years 
of useful service under his able guidance. 
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‘The year under review was rather important in the history of 
the Society. First of all, in accordance with a resolution passed at 
the last Annual Meeting, a constitution was framed for the Society. 
Tt was passed by the Executive Committee on April 5, 1954, and rati- 
fizd by the General Body on April 28, 1954. Secondly, the Socicty 
has been registered under the Registration of Societies Act XXI of 
1860. These two things have placed our Society on a sound legal 
basis. 

Another important innovation was in respect of the Journal. 
It was decided by the Board of Editors, with the approval of the 
Executive Committee, to close the old series of the Journal with Vol, 
XXV, and to start a New Series, Vol. I of which was to be for the 
year 1953. It was also decided to publish an Index Volume of the 
earlier scries. Circumstances permitting, we hope to bring out two 
issues of the Journal in a year. We have actually made a beginning 
in that direction. 


The Society has adopted a new Seal and an appropriate Motto, 
the significance of which has been discussed by the learned Editor 
in his Editorial Notes appended to Vol. 1 of the New Series. 


Further, the office of the Society which had so far been located 
in the State Museum was transferred to the Department of His- 
tory, Lucknow University. We keenly feel the necessity of a perma- 
nent home for the Society to house its Office and Library. 


We had, during the year, 3 meetings of the Executive Commit- 
tee (respectively held on April 5, Sept. 9, and October 16) and 
a meeting of the General Body on April 28, 1954. We had also or- 
organised a public lecture on 21-10-54, the lecturer being Dr. Radha 
Kumud Mookerji, M. P., a distinguished life member of the 
Society. 

_ Various factors had delayed the publication of the Journal in 
the past. During the year under review was published a combined 
issue (Vol. XXIV-XXV) for the years 1951 & 1952. It has been 
ably edited by Dr. V. S. Agarwala, and includes a number of learned 
articles. 


The new editor Shri C.D. Chatterjee has laboured hard to make 
the Journal up-do-date, and it is expected that Vol.I (N. S.) for the 
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year 1953 and part I of Vol, II (N. S.) for the year 1954 will soon 
be in our hands. The manuscript of the Index Volume is also in 
the press. 


There was a great demand for the publications of the Society 
from Indian and foreign customers, and we sold, during the year, 
the Memoirs and the back numbers of the Journal for Rs, 664/5)-. 
One of the Memoirs, viz, The Geographical and Economic Studies 
in the Upayana Parva, has gone out of stock, though there is still 
a demand for it. 


40 issues of different Journals, obtained in exchange, were added 
to our library during 1954. 


The Society was represented at Historical and allied Congresses 
and conferences. One of our representatives, Dr. 5. N. Das Gupta, 
presided at a section of the Ahmedabad Session of the Indian History 
Congress. 

26 new members joined the Society during 1954. I take this 
opportunity of extending to them, on behalf of us all, a hearty 
welcome to our fraternity. 


‘There was no financial crisis during the year, but our very limi- 
ted means seriously handicap the Society in the attainment of its 
objects. While the sister institution, the Bihar Historical Society, 
is receiving a grant of Rs. 10,000/- per annum from the Govern- 
ment of that State, our grant is only a filth of that amount which 
is not sufficient even to cover the cost of printing the Journal. 


The Society urgently needs assistance to bring out a catalogue 
of the Manuscripts in its possession and to publish them. A rare 
Manuscript of Sring@ra-maijari is being studied by Dr. Bhagirath 
Mishra, who hopes to bring out a critical edition of it. It also 
needs funds to acquire the missing numbers of the various Journals 
for its library, in order to equip it into a really first class Research 
Library in the State. 

The Society also feels the desirability of publishing a descrip- 
tive list of historical monuments, and small brochures on archaco- 
logical sites in the State, as well as to undertake exploration and 
excavation of the ancient sites. 


ee 
It would be our aim to achieve these ends, so far as possible, 
within the coming-year, and we would appeal to the Govern- 
ment of the State to help us, in the realisation of our objects, by 
increasing the grant of the Society to at least Rs. 5,000/- per annum, 


Lastly, I deem it my pleasant duty to record my grateful thanks 
to Dr. Sampurnanand for his constant interest and valuable gui- 
dance in the work of the Society. 


I also thank my. friend Shri B. N. Srivastava, Hony. Treasurer, 
the Executive Committee, Editorial Board, and other members for 
their willing co-operation and keen interest in the affairs of the 
Society. 

U. P. Historical Society, R. K. DIKSHIT, 

Lucknow. Honorary Secretary. 
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( vii) 
Statement of Accounts (Income and Expenditure) of the 
U. P. Historical Society for the year 1954. 


INCOME EXPENDITURE 
Rs. as. pe " Rs. as. p. 
Balance in Allahabad Printing of the Jour- 
Bank Ltd. Current nal for 1951-52 886 5 0 
secount oe 258 9 11 Printing of the Jour. 
1. 1, 1954 be रे 
Balance in Allahabad pal Soe 1988 SHO. 18 
Bank Ltd, S. 8. ac- Honorarium to the 
count on 1. 1.1954 82 7 9 Editor for 1954 200 0 0 
Cn swith sony: Remuneration to 
easul nm trib 
1. 1. 1954 58 15 0 foumal 0 12 0 
Govt. Grant-in-aid .. *++. ++ Remuneration to 
Subscription from Clerk 464 13 0 
members 547 2 0 Stationery purchased 41 5 6 
Sle [7764० of Me- Miscell ancous ex: 
1. Geog. & Eco. } aad hated 
Study Rs. 35-0-0 Bank Charges 17 13 0 
2. Gupta Art Postage stamps used 90 1 3 
Rs. 55-0-0 Four ¢ stamps car- 
3. Tech. Of Mughal ried over to next 
Painting 35-0. 125 0 0 year 10 14 9 
Sale proceeds of * 
पे Cash with Hony. 
Journal 315 10 0 © "Treasurer on 31-12-5422 3 9 


Interest on securi- 
‘i Balancein Allahabad 
bese ore Bank Current 


tae scout a7 0 
Allahabad Bank Balance in Savings 

Ltd. 131 Bank Account 83 10 10 
Balance of postage i 

stamps carried over Leen ea Library 219:6 0 
from last year 1114 0 


Total 3,951 5 9 Total 3,951 5 9 


Sd.j 8. N. Srivastava, 


anuary, 1955, Honorary ‘Treasurer, 
बन of History, U. P. Historical Socicty, 
Lucknow University. Lucknow. 
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Statement of Account (Income and Expenditure) of the U, P. 
Historical Society from Jan. to Mar. 1955. 


INCOME 
Rs. as. p. 


Balance in Allaha- 
bad Bank Current 


afeon 1. 1, 1955 927 0 11 
Balance in Allaha- 
bad Bank S.B. a/e 83 10 10 


Cash with Hony. 
Treasurer on 
1. 1.55. 2239 


Govt. grant in Aid 2,000 0 0 
Subscription from ; 


members 174 0 0 


Sale Proceeds of Me- 

moirs :-- 

Geog. & Eco. Stud 

Tech. of Mughal 

Paints. 

Gupta Art 220 0 
Sale Proceed of 

Journal 449 0 0 
Interest on Securi- 

ties 


Interest on S. B. A/c. 
with Alld. Bank. 
Lid. 

Balance of Postage 
stamps carried over. 1014 9 


Total 3,688 14 3 
Rupees Three Thousand Six Hun- 


dred Eighty-eight, Annas Fourteen 
and Pies Three only. 


EXPENDITURE 
Rs. as. ७. 
To Printing of Jour- 
nal for 1953-54 47 9 6 


Printing of Index 
Volume. 


Remmuneration to con- 
tributors for 1953 oa ee 


Remmuneration to con- 


tributors for 1954 184 8 0 
Remmuneration to 

Clerk 90 0 0 
Stationery purchased 4911 9 
Miscellaneous = ex- 

penditure 117 10 0 
Bank Charges 110 
Postage stamps used 37 11 0 
Postage stamps carried 

over to next year. 183 8 4 
Cash with Hony. 

Treasurer on 

31. 3. 54 133 8 0 
Balance in Allahabad 


Bank Current a/e 2,918 10 5 


Balance in Allahabad 


Bank S, 8. ajc. 995 410 


3,688 14 3 





Total 








Rupees Three Thousand Six Hun- 
dred Eighty-cight, Annas Fourteen 
and Pies Three only. 


B. N. SRIVASTAVA, 

Hony. Treasurer, 

U. P. Historical Society, 
Lucknow. 
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Budget Estimates for the year 1955-56. 
INCOME EXPENDITURE. 
Rs. as. p. Rs, as. 9: 
Balance in Allahabad Printing of Journal 
Bank on 1. 4.1955 2,018 10 5 67 1953 800 0 0 
हि Printing of Journal 
Balance in Allahabad 0 
Bank S. B. 2/c. nae ms 
Printing of Index 
Cash with Hony. Volume 600 0 0 
“Treasurer on 1-4-55. 133 0 0. Printi of Journal 
1954 Pt. वा 800 0 0 
| Govt. Grant in aid. 2,000 0 0. Printing of Journal 
सनक कक tra 1955 Pr. 1 1.209 0 0 
abeeHTp OO: TOM Remmuneration to 
Members 400 0 0 Contributors 1953- 
Sale Proceed of a एप्पल व V6 2800: 
| 1 00 ॥110110९ 
Mem contributors 1955 500 0 0 
t Sale Proceed of Honorarium to Edi- 
Journal 200 0 0 tor for 1953-55 400 0 0 
3 Publication of a 
Interest on Securi- ‘isa गा Memoir 1,000 0 0 
—— 8 Remuneration to 
Interest on Saving rer rad nee 490 0 0 
Bank ajc. emuneration 
ae peon 240 0 0 
Balance of Postage Postage stamps 100 0 0 
4 Stems Speci 18 3 9 Stationery 50 0 0 
gy गण Yeas Library 500 0 0 
' Miscellancous 
Expenses 150 0 0 
Bank Charges 21 0 0 
Total 6,291 0 0 
Deficit, 1,978 0 0 
1 a ents —_— 
Grand Total 6,313 0 0 Grand Total 6,313 0 0 





B.N, SRIVASTAVA, 
Hony. Treasurer, 
U. P. Historical Society, 
Lucknow. 
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His 
~gent by registered post totic Editor, 


‘publication in the Journal, it will be returned to the sender; within: 
three months of the date of itsqectipt. The Editor is not to be दर 

pected to state the reatons for not publishing 

the Socicty's Journal; , 





‘The systemi of transliteration ee : oi 
Series of its Journal, ig the'same as that followed by 


communications, except those which are 
“the Editor, should be'seat.to the Hony: Secretary ofthe ए. 
eal Society also at the address below. 
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“A book that is shut is but a block” 


Pe आकर 


GOVT. OF INDIA % 
& Department of Archaeology 5 
NEW DELHI. दर v4 
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Please help us to keep the book 
~» clean and moving. 
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